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I believe in diversity. Every biolo- 
gist knows that human beings differ 
in their hereditary outfits, and there- 
fore in the possibilities that they can 
realize. Psychology is showing us 
how different are the types that 
jostle each other on the world’s 
streets. . .-. We can try to forbid 
certain attitudes of mind. We could 
theoretically breed out much of 
human variety. But this would be 
a sacrifice. Diversity is not only the 
salt of life but the basis of collective 
achievement. 
Jutian Huxtey 
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Development of Staff Following School Training 
Integration of Theory with Practice 
Lucia B. Clow 


UCH has been written on the general 

subject of supervision as an integral 
part of the training process within the school 
of social work and as basic to the growth of 
an agency’s professional staff. 1 propose to 
discuss today the more limited subject of 
staff development as related to the worker 
in his first year after completion of training 
in a school of social work, particularly that 
of the young worker with little or no experi- 
ence in social work prior to admission to the 
school. In no sense is this to be confused 
with in-service training or as a substitute 
for school training. 

We would all probably agree on the con- 
tinuity of the growth process, its beginnings 
in the general educational experience of the 
worker long before his admission to a school 
of social work, and upon its never being 
wholly completed. We like to think of this 
professional growth as a gradual develop- 
ment, one stage blending into another with 
the challenge of new responsibilities never 
too far beyond developing capacity. For 
most of us, however, learning is actually 
a fitful and painful journey, with plateaus 
where we stand still or even seem to go 
backward, us well as thrilling spurts of full 
speed ahead. The first year of experience 
as a regular staff member is one of the most 
important and frequently one of the most 
difficult for both agency and worker. 

Let us look at it from the agency’s point 
of view. The executive has been interpret- 
ing to his governing board and to the com- 
munity the need for more and better trained 
workers, workers who qualify for A.A.S.W. 
membership, workers with school of social 
work training. Few agencies, except per- 
haps those in the large training centers, 
have ever had an easy time in securing per- 


sonnel, and new graduates are snatched 
before their theses have gone to the typists. 
This situation often tends toward over- 
expectation of the capacity of the new worker 
and toward forgetting that the schools con- 
ceive their function to be that of a general 
preparation for social work, or for a field of 
social work, not as preparation for a particu- 
lar job in a specific agency. If there are 
other workers in the same office with less 
formal training, the new worker may be 
looked to for solutions for all the more diffi- 
cult cases, or may be feared as a competitor 
for staff promotions. The school has per- 
haps added to these expectations by describ- 
ing the new worker to the agency in general 
and commendatory terms, and the worker 
himself in initial interviews appears as a 
secure, experienced person who can easily 
discuss cases in the latest professional jar- 
gon. Perhaps the agency has been schooled 
to a more moderate and realistic expectation. 
There is, nevertheless, still the uncertainty 
as to what may be expected in the new 
worker, for schools of social work, in spite 
of agreement upon common basic essentials 
in curricula, do differ in their general em- 
phases; in addition there is wide variation 
in field work assignments and field work 
supervisors. (Has anyone yet figured out 
the content for a block of field work?) Of 
course, most variable of all and often the 
most unpredictable are the personal qualifi- 
cations of the worker himself. And so the 
agency begins this relationship with a new 
staff person in at least a measure of uncer- 
tainty, although often with a good deal of 
understanding of the difficulties in the situ- 
ation for both agency and worker and with 
an acceptance of responsibility toward them. 

For the worker this beginning presents 
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new experiences. This may be his first ex- 
perience in earning money and being on his 
own financially, as well as in adjustment to 
a new agency and community, with new liv- 
ing arrangements and friends to make. 
Some new workers have had these adjust- 
ments to make before or may stay on in the 
same community in which they were trained 
and, of course, this simplifies the learning 
situation. The worker has, nevertheless, with 
formal schooling completed for the present, 
a definite feeling of a milestone passed and 
a need to prove to himself, to the agency and 
fellow workers, and often to an incoming 
group of students, that he is now a “ pro- 
fessional worker.” He may lean heavily 
on theory recently acquired in school and 
attempt to handle cases with a minimum of 
supervision, or he may desire protection in 
size of case load, and depend upon super- 
vision as in the student period and attempt 
to place the responsibility on the supervisor 
for success or failure in this first position. 
Every new worker is faced with the need to 
adjust to a new supervisory relationship. 
In the student situation the emphasis is pri- 
marily on fostering the learning process 
through supervision, while on the new job 
there is more responsibility toward the 
agency as an employer and for doing the 
work as defined by agency function. The 
problem of handling a case load several 
times the size of the load with which he has 
just learned to be comfortable as a student 
is not simple. There is also the general fac- 
tor that the student experience was one of 
rapid taking on of new knowledge not fully 
assimilated and ready for use, which the 
graduates themselves realize. “ What kind 
of supervision shall I have?” is one of the 
questions most frequently asked by students 
of prospective employers. 

Have I tended to emphasize unduly the 
difficulties of this stage of learning? A 
small group of supervisors in family agen- 
cies, both public and private, undertook dur- 
ing the past year to study the performance 
of first year workers and of their own super- 
visory processes.' The experience of this 
group showed conclusively that this first 
year is a time of rapid and significant growth 
and of great insecurity for even the most 
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competent of workers, although insecurity 
may be shown in different ways, often with 
an external facade of confidence and assur- 
ance in the early part of the year. Several 
new workers were helpfully articulate about 
their problems and progress during this first 
year. Some felt that this insecurity is 
different from that of the student period; 
that is, during the student period they are 
thought of as learners, accept themselves as 
such, and pay tuition to the school for the 
opportunity of learning, whereas upon com- 
ing onto an agency staff they are paid a 
salary and more successful performance, a 
measuring up to professional standards, is 
expected. 

Experienced supervisors of new workers 
have come to expect as almost typical at 
least a brief period of discouragement in 
new workers during the first year. Often 
this expresses itself in a slump in perform- 
ance, back of which is perhaps a feeling that 
case work itself is an impossible task or that 
the supervision is inadequate, or that the 
employing agency has low standards, or that 
the school from which he came had im- 
properly prepared him, or, worst of all, that 
he himself hasn’t the qualifications for case 
work. Supervisor and worker discussing 
this reaction as a natural one can often 
together find a rapid way out. 

The usual needs of the first year worker 
are: 

_ First, and most important of all, help in integra- 

tion of the school experience and, through testing 
his knowledge and skill in an actual job situation, 
through handling case after case, the securing of a 
professional philosophy which is his own, and a 
sense of his own capacities. 

Second, information of a specific nature in re- 
spect to the agency, its function, history, support, 
policies with other agencies, as well as general 
information about the community. There is often 
much other general information on social work 
which he might profitably use, but it is usually 
well to defer the taking on of more knowledge 
until much that is in his notebook has become a 
part of his actual practice. 

Third, help with learning the administrative side 
of handling a case load. There are many principles 
of selection to be learned. Certain things must 
left undone entirely, others will be done if there 
is time, and there is an important small group of 
essential first choices. It will be important to 
learn how to apply a differential approach not only 
to problems of diagnosis but to the problem of dic- 
tation, perhaps using summarized recording on a 
few interviews, dictating quite fully others on 
which there will be careful supervision. How 1s 
a week’s work to be planned? How much com- 
munity and committee work can be taken on? 

Fourth, new learning experiences in relation to 
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the community—experiences with which the worker 
as student had only a slight acquaintance, although 
knowing in theory from courses on community 
organization of their place in an agency program. 
There are sometimes speeches to be made, stories 
to be written for interpretative purposes, volun- 
teers to be supervised, cases to be presented to lay 
committees. 

Fifth, an experience which will give opportunity 
for a full impact with the needs of the field and 
those of the agency in particular. The new 
worker becomes very restless under a too protec- 
tive first year. He wants to be a part of an agency 
at work and to try the various tools in his kit. He 
is extremely sensitive to any lack of confidence in 
his ability, although privately he may sometimes 
question it. 

Sixth, an opportunity and a challenge to assume 
gradually more responsibility for self-development 
and understanding of his own learning patterns 
and to create learning situations for himself, a 
responsibility which in the student period has lain 
primarily with the school of social work and the 
field work agencies. With each succeeding year 
this responsibility will lie more with himself. 


IF we grant the significance of this first 
year out of school, what can be done to meet 
these needs? We could answer the question 
briefly by saying that if we take the average 
school of social work graduate, place him in 
an agency of good standards, under an ex- 
perienced supervisor, the needs will take 
care of themselves ; that is, the first year out 
of school is one step of many in the develop- 
ment of the case worker. However, today, 
we are closely analyzing the whole training 
process, and the practice in several agencies 
may serve to focus attention upon this stage 
in development which has had less study 
than that of the student training period 
proper : 

Specific information about the agency, its 
policies and setting, is a necessity, and this 
is easily learned if the agency itself is clear 
about its function and has available written 
material such as staff manuals, policy books, 
and so on. In some agencies, when several 
workers arrive at the same time, group meet- 
ings are held and this material discussed. 
This stimulates the agency to cover the 
ground more consciously and completely, 
but has the disadvantage of presenting some 
material for which the individual worker 
has no immediate use. In one agency where 
the group plan was not used and the induc- 
tion had been individually handled, day by 
day and case by case as the need arose, the 
new workers at the end of their first year 
were asked to make suggestions in reference 
to this method of securing factual content. 
They much preferred the individual process, 
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recalling that the information “stuck” if 
given an immediate significance. However, 
they felt that there were startling gaps in 
their knowledge, illustrating the danger of a 
too casual and opportunistic approach. In 
still another agency the supervisors of new 
workers met in their own group and went 
over in advance the general areas of new 
information that should be covered in the 
first year, but planned to discuss them with 
their workers as there was a specific relation 
to a case in hand. I quote from their report: 

The outline is not intended for use in a formal 
way, and the order in which various points will be 
discussed depends to a large extent on the ques- 


tions raised by the worker and the supervisor’s 
feeling as to the next step. It is understood that 


the worker will look up many things for himself . 


and do reading to supplement the conference dis- 
cussions, and in no way is this a lecture course 
given by the supervisor. 

(1) The particular district, its racial and indus- 
trial background, the extent of lay interest and par- 
ticipation, and the use of the agency by this area 
of the city. 

(2) The history and development of the com- 

munity 

Foreign immigration—influence on political, 
religious, and cultural life of the city 

City and county government, co-operation 
and conflicts 

City planning—land commission, city plan- 
ning engineer, building code, and building 
inspection 

Public housing projects 

Suggested reading: History of the city; last 
published city report; descriptive bulletins 
on housing projects 

(3) History of the agency’s development 

Reading material: Historical reports given 
at annual meetings; annual reports; board 
and staff reports on function; manual for 
board and committee members 

(4) Public relief resources 

(5) Other relief resources 

(6) Community fund and council and agency’s 
relationship to them 

(7) Other case working agencies: (a) defini- 
tion of fields; (b) policies established between 
agencies 

(8) Health field: (a) public; (b) private 

(9) Social legislation: (a) children’s code; 
(b) present welfare bill; (c) recent digest of 
social welfare laws | : 

(10) Courts: (a) family court; (b) juvenile 
court; (c) municipal court—probation depart- 
ment; (d) civil court; (e) circuit court; (f) 
police department; (g) sheriff’s department 

(11) Recreation and education: (a) public— 
city and suburbs; (b) private; (c) schools—city, 
county, state; (d) attendance and visiting teacher 
department; (e) department of recreation and 
adult education in schools, similar opportunities in 
suburban schools; (f) vocational education; (g) 
apprenticeship; (h) rehabilitation 


THE quantitative side of the job in the 
first year is of immediate concern to both 
supervisor and worker. There is varying 
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opinion in agencies as to the pros and cons 
of a small selected load. Some agencies 
attempt to have the load slightly heavier 
than the last load in student field work, with 
consideration, of course, for the additional 
hours of work. The first year thus becomes 
in a sense the third year of development, 
particularly when the worker remains in the 
agency where he was placed as a student 
and there is thus a gradual building up of 
his ability to meet both qualitative and 
quantitative pressure. However, this con- 
tinuity is often not a possibility ; some stu- 
dents in field work have never carried more 
than five to ten cases at a time, and even a 
very moderate load of twenty-five cases in 
a private agency may seem excessive in the 
first year; the agency, too, may not be able 
to gear its assignment of loads to the best 
functioning of the individual staff member. 
Some supervisors feel that there is an ad- 
vantage in soon giving the new worker a 
load similar in size to that of other staff 
members. This provides an opportunity to 
work with a larger number of cases, for 
more varied community contacts, to test 
skills and find needs for further knowledge 
and supervision, and to feel a definite part 
of the agency staff carrying his share of 
work. Probably he won’t handle the cases 
as well as an older worker, but would he be 
proportionately more effective with half the 
load? My own thinking at the present on 
this point is that there needs to be flexibility 
in the matter of case load assignment, with 
the decisions depending on several vari- 
ables—the types of case work situations and 
services rendered in the agency, the field 
work experience of the individual student 
and its differences from and likenesses to the 
present agency’s program, the worker’s pre- 
vious experience in meeting quantitative 
demands, his personal and _ professional 
securities, and his pattern of learning— 
whether through a difficult, challenging situ- 
ation, or through one in which there is more 
protection and a graduated assumption of 
responsibility. If possible, the worker 
should participate in the selection of the 
type and size of his case load; in other 
words, he should be encouraged to feel in 
command of his situation and identified with 
the staff as a whole in a sharing of responsi- 
bility rather than that he is being pushed 
around by the pressure of the job. There 
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is a question as to whether the new worker 
should be given intake duty because of the 
need for immediate decisions which must be 
based upon developed case work skills and 
extensive knowledge of local resources, 
However, the handling of responsibility for 
intake is a valuable learning experience for 
the new worker. If he is allowed this op- 
portunity it presupposes a great deal of 
shared thinking with the supervisor on indi- 
vidual interviews and frequent staff discus- 
sions on intake questions. There are advan- 
tages in giving the new worker both new 
and old cases. He may be threatened by a 
large number of new situations and may find 
a learning opportunity in old cases which 
illustrate changes in the historical develop- 
ment of the agency, and may gain security 
with cases in which treatment plans have 
been started. On the other hand, too large 
a proportion of old cases, particularly if 
previously carried by more experienced 
workers, may be equally threatening to the 
new worker; and a preponderance of inac- 
tive cases held open for a period during 
staff changes presents difficulty. A balance 
which suits the needs of the individual is the 
obvious objective. 

Whether the new worker’s load is large 
or small, he needs to learn selection in his 
work planning and adaptation to working 
within a definite setting and often within 
new restrictions of time, resources, and 
agency function. The supervisor who acts 
merely as a consultant, conferring on a few 
cases of particular interest to the worker or 
to herself, may suddenly find (through a 
complaint from a client or through office 
statistics) that cases with certain problems 
tend to become neglected, that the dictation 
has been lagging for months, or that intake 
interviews have been postponed. There are 
few new workers who do not want, for at 
least a brief period, some direct and specific 
help in weighing the case load as a whole, 
planning the major objectives for a month’s 
work, and in adjusting to and understand- 
ing the underlying necessity for office rou- 
tine. The supervisor’s own example, inter- 
est, and help in this area are important; 
equally important are the opportunities for 
immediate observation of older workers in 
their day-to-day functioning. Sometimes it 
is helpful if the supervisor will ask an older 
worker to share his experiences and current 
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methods. A smoothly running office frame- 
work, in which the specific demands as to 
reports and office schedules are known to 
everyone and are required only as they 
make for intelligent co-operation, generally 
provides the background for the develop- 
ment of the new worker’s administrative 
skills in handling his job. 

Help with integration in the broad area 
of community relationships may need to be 
given quite purposefully by the supervisor. 
Opportunities to work with lay group proj- 
ects in the district, with volunteers, or to do 
speaking or general interpretation during a 
community fund drive, may be opened up. 
Workers may be encouraged to attend dis- 
trict committee meetings or board meetings 
where this is possible. There is also oppor- 
tunity for a great deal of simple interpreta- 
tion at Christmas in working with sororities, 
churches, clubs, and so on. New workers 
may be asked to write brief stories for pub- 
licity purposes. 


IT is, of course, with the case work situ- 
ations themselves that the supervisor and 
new worker will be primarily concerned. In 
contrast to the average beginning student, 
the new worker may have facility in analyz- 
ing cases and in discussing general case 
work theory which may be several stages 
ahead of his capacity to perform. If the 
supervisor is aware of this and the confer- 
ences do not go too far afield from the imme- 
diate cases, there is much helpful explora- 
tion in general discussions. Worker and 
supervisor become acquainted and integra- 
tion takes place as the worker is encouraged 
to draw upon material from his school ex- 
perience as it relates to the local setting. 
Plans may be made for case discussion in 
various staff groups in which the new 
worker may both present his own cases and 
be a more passive member. However, more 
specific discussion by supervisor and worker 
of cases and significant single interviews, 
with the record carefully read in advance, 
is helpful to most new workers. Even the 
strongest and most mature seem to find 
their progress accelerated in the first months 
if there can be a considerable investment on 
the part of the agency in skilled supervision. 
This presupposes that the supervisors them- 
selves are well grounded in theory and prac- 
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tice and if possible are also carrying at least 
a few cases of their own. In this process of 
integration there is frequently a decided 
swing from over-assurance to dependency, 
or vice versa. The conflict may be analo- 
gous to that of the adolescent stage when 
the individual wants to be both independent 
and dependent. - It is important at this time 
in the learning experience that the super- 
visor be able to sense the worker’s dilemma 
and that he be given as much responsibility 
for independence as early as he is capable 
of handling it. Thus on a continuing basis 
the relationship between supervisor and 
worker tends to become one between a 
senior worker and a junior worker, each 
focused on the same general goals, one a 
little more advanced—and that perhaps for 
only a brief period—than the other. 

Most workers find it exceedingly helpful, 
although they may need encouragement to 
face their ideas in writing, to formulate their 
diagnostic thinking and to make periodic 
recapitulations of the progress on individual 
cases. It is easy for the supervisor to ex- 
press too fully her own evaluation of th- 
movement of the case. Naturally inis has 
its place, but the worker also needs to be 
free to discover for himself, and through 
questions from others, the factors that are 
hindering or helping in the movement of the 
case. If possible, supervisors should never 
ask that a case be transferred or closed, and 
the worker will come to this conclusion him- 
self if a comfortable relationship between 
supervisor and worker has been established. 

Another important area of adjustment for 
the beginning worker lies in the integration 
of theory in the worker’s own personality. 
If the school training period has been a rich 
and significant one, this inevitably happens 
and the supervisor needs to see her own 
function in relation to it. As noted before, 
there is to be expected in the first year brief 
periods of discouragement and disorganiza- 
tion. Sometimes in this period there may 
be a recognized request for more personal 
help. However, it is usually important that 
the worker and supervisor center their dis- 
cussions in the educational area only, with 
the supervisor suggesting resources for per- 
sonal help rather than herself attempting 
any form of therapy. 

The agency and supervisor must take re- 
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sponsibility very early for evaluating the 
worker’s performance as a whole. We can- 
not assume that workers coming directly 
from the schools, from various field work 
experiences, have been thoroughly sifted nor 
that the first job is necessarily in the field 
for which they may be best adapted. This 
process of evaluation involves careful super- 
vision not only that the poorly integrated 
worker may be weeded out, but in order to 
give the individual with capacity for growth 
the freedom and stimulation necessary for 
his best development. Some plan for regu- 
lar written evaluations, or for “ progress 
reports,” in the long run gives more security 
and a sense of direction in activity to both 
the worker and the agency. 

Should there be a formal probationary 
period? In some agencies such a policy is 
felt to be both a protection for the agency 
and an opportunity for the new worker to 
free himself from a situation in which he 
may be uncomfortable. In other agencies 
it is felt that a probationary period empha- 
sizes too much the negative factors in the 
relationship and that the worker is at his 
best only when he feels a genuine part of the 
agency. The latter plan presupposes, of 
course, a careful preliminary selection of 
new staff members. In any event there is 
bound to be a considerable element of un- 
certainty which disappears only as the 
worker feels within himself his capacity to 
perform in an agency setting, and an ac- 


ceptance of his professional competence by 
fellow workers. 


THERE has been discussion among agen- 
cies and schools of the possible extension of 
the training period into a third year because 
of the crowded curricula in the first two. 
The widespread use of such a plan is prob- 
ably a number of years off. There is, how- 
ever, much interest in this induction period 
as a distinct step beyond the student period 
but intermediate to that of full responsibility 
as a regular member of an agency staff. In 
settings where school and agency inter- 
change personnel, on the part of the schools 
there is a good deal of informal following 
of the development of their graduates and 
of the needs of the field, and on the part of 
agency supervisors and graduates a confer- 
ring with faculty members. Might this be 
made a more consciously directed plan with 
opportunities for participation for agencies 
not located in the immediate training cen- 
ters? Is what we might call “ externship” 
an individualized educational year, subse- 
quent to school training proper, in which 
there would be emphasis, under skilled 
supervision, upon integration rather than 
upon content, with the worker moving ahead 
as rapidly as possible and being encouraged 
to take more and more responsibility for his 
growth, and the school and agency also 
profiting from the closer impact in such a 
joint endeavor? 


Psychiatric Services in Case Work Agencies 
Madeline U. Moore 


URING the past two decades, as case 
workers have been convinced of a rela- 

tion between personality disturbance and 
social breakdown, they have placed emphasis 
on the importance to social diagnosis and 
treatment of the understanding of the client’s 
personality. The discoveries of psycho- 
analysis and dynamic psychiatry, which have 
contributed so greatly to the case worker’s 
understanding of emotional factors, have not 
been arrived at through the study of case 
work problems nor formulated in terms that 
meet the diagnostic objectives of case work. 
Of primary importance to case work diag- 
nosis is evaluation of the client’s capacity to 


make use, in the interest of his own ma- 
turity, of whatever choices are available in 
his social situation. The very complexity 
of the personality structure as revealed in 
psychoanalytic theory has made it difficult 
for case workers to see how to evaluate one 
emotional tendency against another as each 
influences the client to handle current criti- 
cal issues. With an appreciation that estab- 
lished patterns and not specific reactions 
give clues to health, we nevertheless need to 
know what particular reactions within the 
pattern can be mobilized for effective social 
treatment. 

We have learned that in respect to the 
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client’s ability to manage his own affairs, to 
adapt to change, to cope with hardship and 
live within the law, certain general trends in 
personality development are significant as 
guides. We have come to see that some 
clients are over-disciplined and others defy 
control from any source. Some withdraw 
and some fight; some are unyielding and 
others without backbone. Some are always 
sick and complaining and others “ work 
themselves to death.” We have learned that 
personality traits may be reactions to either 
healthy or unhealthy strivings within the 
individual. Through case discussion we 
have seen how the instinctual strivings with 
their protective reactions and counter-striv- 
ings affect the client’s social functioning 
either by pushing him into or holding him 
back from decisions and action in crucial 
situations; how basic trends prevent real 
change and growth in spite of external 
change and new opportunities; and how in 
disguised form these patterns repeat their 
handicapping intrusion into new relation- 
ships. We have also seen how people and 
things and activity acquire symbolic mean- 
ing, coloring what the client does with the 
worker and the worker with the client. We 
have studied eagerly everything we could 
learn about transference phenomena to see 
what light they might throw on relationship 
with clients, as our tool in treatment. 

Our turning to psychiatry for help in 
understanding the client resulted in our get- 
ting a broader appreciation of ways in which 
we could help him. While we have reached 
out for and used whatever psychiatry has 
offered, we case workers have not been un- 
aware of the essential difference between 
our relation to and responsibility for clients 
and the areas of emotional suffering ac- 
cepted by the medical profession as its re- 
sponsibility. It has, however, naturally 
troubled us to see that persons who could 
pay for psychoanalytic help were given the 
opportunity not only to recover from serious 
illness but to become more comfortable, 
more efficient, and to look forward to en- 
riched living, while those who were without 
financial resources could often not find relief 
even for the most severe emotional suffer- 
ing. Reaching out to the under-equipped 
and the so-called under-privileged, the case 
worker, realizing the limits her equipment 
places on her capacity to effect release from 
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internal emotional disturbance, believes she 
may at least prevent social breakdown. In 
the interest of prevention she has focused 
considerable attention on children, becom- 
ing more and more convinced that even in 
children the most significant help comes 
before personalities are crystallized by the 
repetition of unhealthy responses to the 
changes, shocks, and strains of life experi- 
ence. She has looked again for guides to 
positive growth experience to learn how to 
introduce, at crucial points and when dis- 
turbing events occur, the health-promoting 
influences available in society. 

Case workers and psychiatrists have had 
a common interest in pursuing these prob- 
lems. Much has been said about the psy- 
chiatrist’s rdle in the program of a case 
work agency, but there continues to be a 
need to discuss the integration with case 
work practice of material from the scientific 
findings of psychiatry. In the course of our 
adventuresome, trial and error case work 
method, we have shaped and reshaped our 
ideas. All that anyone can say at any time 
is what he is thinking and gathering from 
his fellow workers that might throw light on 
elusive principles as they evolve from day- 
to-day concentration on individual cases, 
and on new points of inquiry as they arise 
out of his adaptation of what he sees and the 
kinds of experimentation he and others are 
carrying on. 

Essentially different as it is from phy- 
chiatry, a specialized field of medical prac- 
tice, case work cannot, I believe, ever be 
entirely separated from its dependence on 
this vital source of knowledge of human 
emotion. This does not mean that the de- 
velopment of case work is dependent on 
psychiatry’s contribution alone, for we can- 
not escape carrying the responsibility for 
discovering, testing, and evaluating what in 
the world around him the client is having 
to handle. What we draw from psychiatry’s 
reservoir and what we do with that knowl- 
edge is essential for our understanding of 
the forces in the client that are mobile, 
adaptable, and modifiable in relation to his 
social and external problems. I see no 
escape from this reliance on psychiatry and 
especially on those psychiatrists who have 
found opportunities for developing a speciali- 
zation of their own professional practice 
through service in case work agencies. 
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In many case work fields psychiatric serv- 
ices have been set up and many more agen- 
cies than are likely to find it possible to add 
that service believe that through such re- 
sources their worries over diagnosis and 
treatment would be eliminated or at least 
appreciably lessened. As a matter of fact, 
however, many agencies have found that 
their problems have become more intricate 
and confusing after the addition of a psy- 
chiatrist to the staff. It is a healthy situ- 
ation for case work that this is so. One 
reason for this—I believe it is the principal 
reason, though it may not be—is the increas- 
ing conviction on the part of trained and 
seasoned case workers that they have re- 
sponsibility to delimit the areas of their 
professional functions. Lack of agreement 
among leaders and thinkers in case work as 
to the area of function does not invalidate 
the significance of such attempts as an ad- 
vance in professional growth, but it does 
add to the confusion of the immature and 
inexperienced worker who is trying to adapt 
what seem like contending points of view 
into her daily handling of the job. It fur- 
ther complicates the difficulty of determining 
whether intra-agency psychiatric services 
are essential to a well-equipped case work 
program and, if so, how they can be set up 
so that they may best meet the agency’s ob- 
jective of skilled service to clients. It is 
this question of set-up that I should like to 
discuss and to throw out what ideas I have 
been able to glean from discussion and to 
put together from a number of leading case 
workers and psychiatrists in one field of 
practice. In passing I might say that I 
take full responsibility for the ideas ex- 
pressed in this paper because many of them 
would be regarded controversially by some 
of those with whom I have discussed them. 

The forms that psychiatric programs in 
case work agencies take can be divided, as 
regards the functioning of the psychiatrist, 
rather generally into the clinical and educa- 
tional types. There is a third kind of ar- 
rangement combining these two that is in 


* Material from the Yearly Reports submitted to 
the Family Welfare Association of America by its 
Member Agencies and from correspondence with 
a selected group of agencies that use psychiatric 
service furnished the basis of a preliminary report 
to the Committee on Statistics and Information 
Services of the F.W.A.A. and has been used in 


this article. 


itself a special kind of function that may be 
broadly described as psychiatric consulta- 
tion. When discussing the way these dif- 
ferent functions of the psychiatrist relate to 
agency objectives, we should consider what 
are the needs in our case loads for which 
psychiatry can provide or furnish supple- 
mentary help. Poor judgment in handling 
the practical affairs of life, timid acceptance 
of its handicaps and manageable burdens, 
and all the other disfunctioning of the indi- 
vidual in relation to social situations may 
arise from mental illness, including that 
which has an organic basis. As _ case 
workers we can never wholly possess all the 
tools for an expert study of personality 
which we may need for social diagnosis. 
What psychiatry and related medical fields 
give to case workers must be welded with 
our own knowledge of social and cultural 
patterns if the diagnosis is really to be a 
social diagnosis. 


CLINICAL psychiatric services in agen- 
cies are frequently set up to take care of 
problems that fall into areas where psychi- 
atric and case work responsibility overlap. 
Their purpose usually is to help the case 
worker eliminate the waste effort of unsuit- 
able case work approaches. Clinical service 
involves direct examination and treatment 
of the client who becomes then the patient. 
Clinical practice in an agency can be judged 
only by medical standards. The psychiatrist 
must be free to accept full responsibility for 
his examination and recommendations and 
for carrying out the treatment. Among the 
risks that are present when clinical practice 
is carried on in the agency is the divided 
case responsibility which, with the limita- 
tions in the amount of time a psychiatrist 
can give, may lead to a certain casualness in 
shifting a purely medical responsibility to 
the shoulders of unequipped case workers. 
Clinical practice in a medical set-up has its 
own privileges and safe-guards in the con- 
trol of intake, the selection of cases for 
treatment, and institutional responsibility. 
In social agency set-ups, clinical service has 
to respond to the general emphases and 
exigencies of the agency and fit itself into 
the needs of the staff. We do not as yet 
have criteria for judging whether clinical 
service is as effective when subject to the 
policies and special needs of social agencies 
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as when its management and direction are 
vested in the psychiatrist. 

A clinical service set up in a social agency 
may find it impossible to confine its intake 
to the problems that it was primarily de- 
signed to serve. The psychiatrist’s training 
may not have familiarized him with the kind 
of approach that is necessary for an under- 
standing of the common personality diffi- 
culties that appear in the clientele of a case 
work agency. The case worker may seek 
understanding of what in the personalities 
of two or more individuals in a family situ- 
ation leads them to react to one another as 
they do. In such situations the individuals 
may be unaware of a need for psychiatric 
help and it frequently happens that referral 
to the psychiatrist may focus the problem 
for such clients and the case worker con- 
tinues to carry their treatment without fully 
appreciating what the psychiatric contact 
has stirred up. 

For the case worker the problem is pri- 
marily a concern with responsibility for pro- 
fessional practice, for the demarcation of 
function and safe-guarding the training and 
growth of the staff. It is important to be 
aware that a clinical function may actually 
be assigned to the psychiatrist even though 
this is not obvious from organizational struc- 
ture. Failure to be clear about the kind of 
service we want from the psychiatrist, and 
to be certain that he understands what we 
expect from him, leads case workers unin- 
tentionally to look upon the psychiatrist as 
a pseudo-case worker and often leads the 
psychiatrist to encourage case workers to 
practice as pseudo-psychiatrists. 

In determining whether the agency profits 
from providing its own clinical service, we 
have to think about the amount of time the 
psychiatrist gives to cases in which there is 
no question of illness. No one can chal- 
lenge the importance to the case worker of 
sound, early clinical diagnosis in cases 
where a psychosis or neurosis is present. 
The waste and futility of attempted case 
work service with clients too sick to assume 
any responsibility for themselves and others 
are written deeply in the annals of case 
work. The problem presented by clients as 
sick as these is essentially a problem the 
psychiatrist will have to diagnose. It will 
not be met competently until there are better 
community resources for such patients. Lack 
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of facilities in the community forces the 
problem back on the case work agency, but 
this kind of diagnostic service within the 
agency should be seen for the misplaced and 
temporary function that it is. The situ- 
ation presents a serious problem to us as 
social workers, as distinct from case workers, 
in the possible effect that the setting up of 
intra-agency psychiatric clinical service may 
have on the development of adequate com- 
munity facilities. This is a question that I 
am not prepared to discuss in this paper, 
nor shall I digress to administrative ques- 
tions that have to do with budget allocation 
between different types of resources to carry 
out the agency’s own functional program as 
the special supporting group in the com-_ 
munity has been led to expect. I might men- 
tion ihat the study I referred to before 
brought out an almost universal conviction 
on the part of social workers and psychia- 
trists that, if an agency with inadequate 
staff and limited funds had to make a choice, 
the choice should always be for additional 
case workers rather than for the services of 
a psychiatrist. 


WHAT I have been saying about intra- 
agency psychiatric service thus far has re- 
ferred to what I have called clinical service ; 
that is, a psychiatric set-up in which the psy- 
chiatrist sees and treats the individual client 
directly but carries little or no responsibility 
for staff education. In contrast to this serv- 
ice, psychiatrists in many agencies have 
little or no contact with clients directly, but 
are engaged to lead seminars and case dis- 
cussion groups or to lecture. These educa- 
tional programs have made special demands 
on psychiatry in presenting to it a new 
group of students, neither medical students 
nor lay students, but students of case work 
who are trying conscientiously to relate to 
their own practice all that seems to illumi- 
nate any issue in case work, diagnosis, 
methods of treatment, relationship process, 
and whatever. When the psychiatrist func- 
tions in this purely educational way, he car- 
ries no responsibility for practice as such, 
for his teaching is divorced from concern 
with individual case treatment. His only 
objective is to increase the case worker’s 
knowledge of the emotional components in 
case work, their sources, reactions, and pat- 
terns, the ways in which they can be de- 
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tected, and their influence on the client’s 
adjustment. 

From the standpoint of responsible prac- 
tice in case work, the clinical and educa- 
tional functions of the psychiatrist in the 
case work agency are essentially different. 
In clinical functioning psychiatrists must 
have primary control over the part of the 
case load that comprises their patients. On 
the other hand, the educational function 
leaves to the case worker the responsibility 
for the help the client receives. In terms 
of the educational material given the staff, 
the psychiatrist as a responsible medical 
person is, of course, guided by the profes- 
sional principles involved, but he has no re- 
sponsibility for the use made of these prin- 
ciples in case work practice. In order prop- 
erly to assimilate an educational psychiatric 
service, all the safe-guards that have been 
developed by case workers in respect to 
training and supervision need reinforcement. 
It is highly important that the advantages 
derived from such an educational program 
be conserved by the maintenance of clearly 
defined supervisory control. This is impor- 
tant, among other reasons, because the ma- 
turing of the case worker is dependent upon 
a respect for her own profession and respon- 
sibility for her own practice, as well as an 
analogous respect for psychiatry and what 
is essentially its domain. 

There seems to me to be an advantage in 
seeing these two functions of the psychiatrist 
who is part of an agency staff as distinct. 
Questions and doubts about various kinds of 
case work experimentation under discussion 
among case workers today seem to arise 
from a lack of clarity as to the function of 
the psychiatrist and to failure on the part of 
the agency to define its objectives in deter- 
mining the way in which the psychiatrist 
will participate. I believe that, if we were 
clearer about what is implied in these dif- 
ferent functions of the psychiatrist serving 
the case work agency, we should have less 
real need to worry about some of the ex- 
perimentation that is going on in case work 
practice. We should have less worry be- 
cause some of the experimentation would 
cease and with it the risks that the less ex- 
perienced case workers are running when, 
without sufficient concern about their own 
equipment and understanding, they rest 
secure in the psychiatrist’s encouragement, 


unaware that he may lack information about 
the whole agency situation, its function, 
budget, and program, and may not under- 
stand how his function cuts into and often 
across the role of the case work supervisor 
which has always been so important in the 
development of the younger case worker. 

We are handicapped in clearing up these 
questions about the psychiatrist’s function by 
our lack of understanding of the part sick- 
ness plays in the general problems of case 
work. Because we push that troublesome 
question aside, we see our oncoming case 
workers falling into one of two camps: the 
first has perhaps an exaggerated estimate of 
the amount of illness prevalent in the case 
load and an inability to see case work prob- 
lems apart from their psychiatric implica- 
tions, in the face of which the worker feels 
helpless to function without psychiatric con- 
sultation ; and in the second we see a para- 
doxical disregard for the symptomatic mean- 
ing of personality disturbance and behavior, 
with over-confidence in the worker’s ability 
to adapt methodology from other practices, 
particularly from psychiatry and psycho- 
analysis, and an indifference to the safe- 
guards that come from the knowledge and 
recognition of symptoms and an appropriate 
professional sense of responsibility for the 
consequences of treatment procedures. 

We look to psychiatry to supply a knowl- 
edge that cannot develop out of case work. 
While our understanding of clients is de- 
pendent upon this source material from 
another profession, our understanding of the 
social problems they bring to us, and some 
of the resources that they have in themselves 
and can find in the environment to use in 
solving their problems, must come from a 
developing, broadening case work that is as 
busy testing the world and society as it 
needs to be in understanding personality. 
We cannot minimize the client’s conflicts 
over his handling of life experience, but we 
have to remember that he usually comes to 
the case worker for what he thinks are prob- 
lems outside and not in himself and he ex- 
pects an examination of the influénces in his 
life experience and help with them. What- 
ever little he may know of what agencies are 
there for, he must believe that the case 
worker is less ignorant than he about what 
society has to offer for the weak and handi- 
capped, likely to be more imaginative in 
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making the ordinary resources of life work, 
and able to understand how differences in 
education, nationality, cultural background, 
and particularly of economic adequacy 
operate as special barriers to his getting 
along. Case workers well know that to be- 
come competent in understanding and mak- 
ing use of cultural factors, of social, health, 
and industrial resources, vocational and 
recreational opportunities, constitutes a tre- 
mendous professional obligation. But to 
see why the client does not use resources at 
hand for growth, when it is not a mere mat- 
ter of ignorance of their existence, takes us 
directly into that area of case work which 
psychiatry has illumined for us. We could, 
of course, retire from the problem created 
by our lack of equipment for continuous 
study of this area of case work by setting up 
definite limitations on our procedure which 
would make our work with those clients who 
accepted the limitations more effective anc 
save us from the fumbling efforts we fre- 
quently make when we are less arbitrary 
about the scope of our service. 


IN our attempt to formulate the case 
worker’s rdle in the use of psychological and 
psychiatric material, we frequently over- 
simplify. For example, we have always 
emphasized one common difference between 
patient and client; that is, the attitude 
toward self-involvement in problems, believ- 
ing that a patient was aware of internal dis- 
comfort whereas a client saw his problem 
externally. Properly formulated, there are 
elements of real difference here, but “ sick- 
ness” cannot be circumscribed by this 
awareness. There is the borderline where 
client and patient meet, patients with little 
or no insight who have to be taken through 
the preliminary period of accepting problems 
in themselves, and clients who recognize 
their trouble as subjective and from the very 
outset of contact inject feelings of self-blame 
and awareness of being involved in the cre- 
ation of their difficulties. This borderline 
area is in a sense universal in the clientele 
of case work agencies because, if there were 
not some recognition on the client’s part of 
conflicting attitudes and emotions which are 
affecting his handling of what choices there 
are outside himself to ease the problem, he 
would be looking to the case worker to 
assume the whole responsibility for working 
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it out. What this recognition of emotional 
discomfort on the part of the client, so essen- 
tial for effective case work, implies as to 
sickness does puzzle the case worker, and, 
feeling uncertain about whether or not she 
is dealing with a truly psychiatric problem, 
she often cannot decide whether she needs 
the assistance of clinical service or the ex- 
pansion of her own professional knowledge 
through further psychiatric education. 

A service that combines some of the 
sounder and some of the more questionable 
elements of clinical and educational pro- 
grams has been set up in many agencies to 
help case workers take care of their profes- 
sional needs arising out of the complexity 


of their client’s problems as described above. _ 


Consultation service provides an opportunity 
for the case worker to discuss situations 
with the psychiatrist without the necessity 
for the client to see the psychiatrist and to 
focus his own problem. On the basis of 
material from the record and the presenta- 
tion of the problem as seen by the case 
worker, the psychiatrist indicates the per- 
sonality trends, the reactions that can be 
anticipated from different kinds of experi- 
ence, and the approach that is likely to be 
effective. Through this kind of service the 
case worker secures a sense of the support 
of the psychiatrist in carrying on treatment 
where the risks might appear too great for 
the case worker to carry full responsibility. 
She also has the educational experience of 
discussing some of the theoretical implica- 
tions of the problem, its etiology and symp- 
toms. Consultation in this sense can be car- 
ried on even when there is a group present, 
if the psychiatrist’s findings and particularly 
the recommendations are presented not for 
general educational purposes but for incor- 
poration into case work procedure with a 
particular case. The consultation service is 
frequently reinforced with a broader educa- 
tional program of seminars and general dis- 
cussion. It seems to meet many more needs 
of case work in a social agency and on the 
whole to be more satisfying than either a 
direct clinical service or a purely educational 
service (that is, one that does not involve 
planning on individual cases). In setting 
up such services, however, agencies do not 
necessarily come to closer grips with some 
of the fundamental professional problems 
mentioned above—namely, defining the 
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areas of responsible case work practice and 
demanding better community resources. 
Agency consultation service does not offer 
a substitute for clinical service, and when the 
psychiatric consultant discovers illness that 
requires psychiatric treatment, the case 
worker is usually dependent either on the 
community resource or on the agency psy- 
chiatrist’s taking over a more direct clinical 
function, that is, seeing the patient directly 
perhaps for a considerable period of time. 

When the client is not seriously ill there 
is the opportunity for an interplay of psy- 
chiatric and case work thinking that is of 
great educational value for the case worker 
and presumably helpful to the psychiatrist. 
Where both are on sure ground and clear 
about their professional responsibilities, 
broad general principles are evolved that can 
be applied to the rest of the case load. Ques- 
tions of training and experience seem par- 
ticularly significant in considering the effec- 
tiveness of consultation service. Presuming 
that the appropriate supervisory functions 
are carried by the person or persons in the 
agency responsible for the trends in practice, 
psychiatric consultation service can be inte- 
grated with the agency’s program with a 
minimum amount of disorientation on the 
part of the less experienced. Becatise the 
psychiatrist participates rather directly in 
the case work area, special attention has to 
be given to his background and training and 
his previous experience with the kind of 
problems the agency is expecting help with. 
He must also thoroughly understand the 
agency, since he is going to work with and 
from records that will have to be kept in a 
way that is suitable for the agency as a 
whole. The subject of the kind of records 
that should be kept where psychiatric con- 
sultation service is available is too vast to 
go into here. In a discussion of it we should 
find that the problem again is related to our 
uncertainty about the need for and use of 
extensive psychological material in any par- 
ticular case. 

One of the advantages case workers find 
in psychiatric consultation as against other 
kinds of psychiatric service is the oppor- 
tunity to see the way in which the everyday 
material of case work can be shaped up and 
interpreted around a constellation of prob- 
lems that have clinical significance, particu- 
larly when this discussion is not in relation 


to marked illness but is focused on the per- 
sonality organization of clients who are 
functioning fairly adequately. The case 
worker sees the strengths as well as the 
symptoms in the client, and the support he 
gets from people and activities in the exter- 
nal environment, and therefore feels confi- 
dence in what case work can do to help per- 
sonality difficulties. Discussion with the 
psychiatrist also helps her to a growing con- 
cept of what facters enter into emotional 
health, which may be emphasized less in 
straight educational or clinical services. 

In spite of the satisfactions that staffs find 
in psychiatric service within the agency, we 
have to remember that tutoring is an ex- 
pensive method of education and even the 
psychiatric resource that seems most nearly 
adequate, i.e. the consultation program, is 
extremely limited in the time and service it 
provides. When, as often happens, it can 
give only a confirmation of impressions the 
case worker already has and then involves 
referral to another kind of psychiatric serv- 
ice, it raises real questions as to cost. Even 
though the expense of consultation service 
may be far less than the extravagant waste 
of case work attempted on unsuitable cases, 
we still need to formulate what our profes- 
sional education should encompass to re- 
move from the agency the responsibility for 
supplementing this gap to the extent which 
now seems necessary. 


IN conclusion I might say that I see us as 
case workers trying to wrest from our broad 
philosophical concepts a little real scientific 
knowledge by the infiltration of whatever 
light we can get from psychiatry, which has 
the resources and equipment for research 
into the human problems we must deai with 
in case work. Because the general com- 
munity seems much less concerned than we 
with the need for psychiatric facilities, we 
are attempting through our own agencies to 
provide then at least for our own clientele. 
We know that as case workers we have to 
leave purely psychiatric problems alone, and 
we need the help of psychiatrists in deter- 
mining when we are dealing with the sick. 
Clinical psychiatric resources established as 
part of the agency structure present many 
risks to both practices through divided case 
responsibility. We, as case workers, carry 
responsibility for what the agency does, and 
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are growing more and more to take respon- 
sible professional attitudes for our own prac- 
tice. Psychiatry is not static but is rapidly 
developing and formulating its own find- 
ings. Because the formulations are not in 
case work terms, they have to be interpreted, 
usually through the individual psychiatrist 
working with the agency. Lack of clarity 
about the purposes behind such arrange- 
ments and about the gaps they attempt to 
cover seems to be an important reason why 
case workers are divided in their attitudes 
toward much of the case work experimenta- 
tion that is going on today. Some are 
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alarmed that case workers are scrambling 
irresponsibly into medical areas; others fear 
that over-anxiety about potential emotional 
sickness in the case load has interfered with 
our developing case work skills to deal with 
psychological problems. Perhaps we need 
to study how we may incorporate into case 
work more rapidly than we have been doing 
the knowledge that comes through the more 
expensive methods of case consultation and 
to study further what are the soundest edu- 
cational methods by which we can progres- 
sively relate the discoveries of psychiatry to 
case work practice. 


Recreation for the Aged 
Morris Chase 


ERTAIN facts about the aged—those 

65 years and over—serve to give special 
significance to the subject of their recre- 
ational needs. The first is that their num- 
ber, almost 8,000,000 at present, shows a 
progressive rise in proportion to the general 
population: comprising but 5.4 per cent of 
the population in 1930, they will, according 
to present estimates, represent 11.3 per cent 
of the total in 1980. A second is that, be- 
cause of severely limited employment oppor- 
tunities and because of the effects of various 
social practices such as old age insurance, 
old age assistance, aid from relatives, and 
the like, the aged tend to be a predominantly 
leisure group. A third is that, because of 
special physical, psychological, and social 
characteristics related to their age, their 
physical and mental activity is reduced, their 
social lives narrowed, and their satisfactions 
diminished. A stimulating, pleasure-giving, 
socially enriching recreational program 
therefore becomes of particular importance. 
As the question of leisure in general has 
only recently received serious attention, it is 
not surprising to find that consideration for 
the specialized recreational needs of the aged 
is limited and of even later origin. We are 
at present only entering the threshold of this 
field. The New York Committee on the 
Use of Leisure Time? points out that “ pro- 
grams suited to the needs of socially, physi- 
* Report of the New York Committee on the 


Use of Leisure Time, National Recovery Adminis- 
tration, 1934. 
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cally, and mentally handicapped groups are 
almost entirely lacking.” While not di- 
rectly alluding to the aged, the findings of 
the Committee certainly apply to elderly 
people who, if not quite as handicapped as 
the groups specified, have been almost as 
much neglected. Although interesting recre- 
ational ideas for the aged have appeared 
sporadically in different parts of the country 
at various times, there is little recreational 
planning of a sustained character and ex- 
tremely little in the way of a planned, com- 
prehensive program. 

The recreational activities arranged for its 
clients by the Old Age Assistance Division 
of the New York City Department of Wel- 
fare are no exception to the observation just 
made but they do illustrate the pattern of 
the thinking about recreation in a large pub- 
lic agency dealing with the aged and the 
Division’s experience may have value for 
others. 


ONE of our first experiments was an enter- 
tainment, a musical and vaudeville program, 
given in Staten Island, our most suburban 
and country-iike borough, where we believed 
our clients would benefit most from such an 
event. Names of clients who were physi- 
cally able and would be interested were sub- 
mitted by the field workers serving that 
borough. The use of an auditorium in a 
centrally located school was secured and the 
services of a few musicians and a small 
vaudeville unit obtained from the WPA. 
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Though only about fifty attended out of the 
two hundred invited, the enthusiasm of the 
group did indicate that some of our clients 
would be glad to have such recreational 
opportunities. 

Still thinking of areas where our resident 
clients would benefit most, we selected for 
our next event the Harlem district, where 
most of our Negro clients live—a fairly 
homogeneous group and one that lacked 
social privileges. A musical entertainment 
was arranged, at a conveniently located com- 
munity center, with instrumental and vocal 
offerings by Negro artists whose services 
were made available by the WPA. About 
a hundred of our Negro clients attended 
and their reception of the musical numbers, 
their hearty participation in singing Negro 
spirituals and other folk songs revealed their 
keen pleasure. Our workers, acting as 
ushers and hostesses, recognized clients who, 
accompanied by relatives or obliging neigh- 
bors, had ventured away from their homes 
for the first time in many months. The 
exuberant expressions of thankfulness at the 
end of the concert and the inquiries regard- 
ing future events left no doubt as to the 
interest of the audience, the enjoyment and 
benefit derived, and the worth of the effort. 

With the incidental purpose of arousing 
an interest on the part of the local com- 
munity agencies in the recreational needs of 
the aged in that section, we gave, some 
months later, a second musical program in 
another Harlem community center which 
was attended by about three hundred of our 
aged clients. Audience participation in what 
is considered a “ passive” type of recreation 
was achieved by the skilful leadership of a 
distinguished Negro actor who served as 
master of ceremonies and raconteur, with a 
number of other prominent Negro artists 
participating in the program. Completely 
understanding the audience and sympathetic 
with its need, the master of ceremonies 
created an atmosphere that fused performers 
and listeners so that both became active 
forces in the evocation of a spirit of beauty 
and good-will. The audience’s whole- 
hearted response to the music and joyous 
participation in the group singing was an 
experience not soon forgotten. A note 
handed to a staff member at the end of the 
concert by a deaf client (who had been inad- 
vertently invited) stated that “although I 


could not hear the music I enjoyed seeing 
people have a good time. Thank you for 
having invited me.” The satisfaction of 
hungers such as this munificently repaid the 
artists and spurred on the Division toward 
other efforts. 

In order to reach probably the most lonely 
of our clients and to show the esteem with 
which the dependent aged are held by the 
city fathers, a Thanksgiving dinner was 
given by Mayor LaGuardia at City Hall for 
some of our most venerable recipients. 
Speeches by the Mayor, Commissioner Hod- 
son, and by a few of the clients were broad- 
cast over the Municipal Broadcasting 
Station. 

Some time later, a musical entertainment 
and tea was held at a community center for 
about a hundred clients who lived in the 
Borough of Queens. Again, members of the 
staff submitted names of recipients, obtained 
the auditorium, arranged for talent through 
WPA, managed a loan of song sheets for 
community singing, got donations of refresh- 
ments from local stores, and acted as host- 
esses at the affair. Despite the fact that the 
function was held during the winter, the 
afternoon was a success from the point of 
view of client enjoyment and the participat- 
ing members of the staff felt that they were 
filling a need that could not be met by a 
budget item. 

Another entertainment was given on our 
East Side, which, like Harlem, is also an 
underprivileged area, but has many excel- 
lent settlement houses and other community 
agencies. There, with the hearty co-opera- 
tion of a progressive settlement, we arranged 
a dramatic entertainment for about seventy- 
five of our clients. Our letters announcing 
the event urged our clients to accept the invi- 
tation of the settlement to attend the play 
which, incidentally, was a comedy in a regu- 
lar series of WPA performances given there. 
Our clients were welcomed to the house with 
graciousness and tact by a member of its 
staff and invited to attend the rest of the 
plays, forums, and other events in the busy 
schedule. Laughter from those not much 
given to such expression greeted every 
humorous situation, and even those who 
didn’t quite understand all the English 
joined in. Continuing our effort to make 
the community agencies aware of the recre- 
ational needs of the aged in their district, 
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MORRIS 


a list of our clients residing in the settlement 
area was left with its staff to be used in 
sending out announcements of events that 
would interest our people, or to be em- 
ployed, when time and opportunity per- 
mitted, for follow-up visits by the settlement 
workers to meet the elderly people of the 
neighborhood, to acquaint them with the 
activities of the settlement, and to urge their 
use. 


THE reception of these various programs 
gave us convincing evidence of the interest 
of our clients in the group entertainment 
type of activity. An effort was next made 
to try something that would directly reflect 
their individual interests, hobbies, and ac- 
tivities. Our workers had reported the 
lovely things they had seen in their clients’ 
homes collected or made by them in connec- 
tion with hobbies still actively continued. 
To emphasize these more active recreational 
pursuits, we undertook a “ Treasure Show,” 
an exhibit of any objects possessing aesthetic 
value that had been created or collected by 
our clients (or by any other persons seventy 
years of age in the community who wished 
to participate). Our main objective was to 
give public recognition to the talents of 
elderly people, to encourage them in the con- 
tinuance of their leisure pursuits, and to 
stimulate others to similar activities. 

A committee was formed, consisting of a 
representative of the State Department of 
Social Welfare and volunteers from our own 
staff. Names of clients who were thought 
to have objects suitable for exhibition were 
submitted by our field workers, the clients 
were visited and told abovt our plans. The 
overwhelmingly favorable response is illus- 
trated by one client, who wrote: “ Not hav- 
ing anything of beauty to contribute, I made 
a pillow which I will bring.” Another client, 
using stationery on which a country scene 
had been painted in water colors, wrote: 
“T was greatly cheered and charmed by 
your kind interest in my ‘case,’ and I am 
happy to believe that you will give personal 
attention to my bundle of miscellaneous 
sketches. Your reference to Vincent Van 
Gogh made me believe that you will not 
think an attempt at art is necessarily wrong 
if it has anything new and personal in it.” 

An exhibit hall was obtained at a settle- 
ment house that had put on many shows of 
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its own, the head-worker of which volun- 
teered his professional experience in assist- 
ing to mount and arrange ours. The De- 
partment’s publicity staff, alert to this 
opportunity for interpreting the interests 
and activities of the aged and the Depart- 
ment’s relations to them, contributed its 
services. A number of persons prominent 
in the field of art, public affairs, and work 
with the aged were appointed by Mayor 
LaGuardia to serve as a committee of 
patrons and patronesses of the exhibit. 
Through the help of the Federal Art Project 
of the WPA, many attractive posters an- 
nouncing the show were prepared and were 
displayed in prominent places throughout 
the city. Newspaper releases were prepared 
by the publicity staff for the day of the 
opening and for publication at intervals~ 
thereafter. 

Contributions of one or more objects from 
ninety-one persons were finally chosen as 
acceptable from the many offered. There 
were also entries from the occupational 
therapy departments of some Homes for the 
Aged. A host of interests, activities, and 
hobbies were represented. Paintings —a 
number possessing high artistic merit—were 
present in profusion and had to be limited ; 
other items were drawings, ship models, 
treasured heirlooms handed down for gen- 
erations, fine embroideries, delicate shawls, 
lovely wood carvings, pieces of sculpture. 
The good-sized exhibit hall was filled to 
capacity. 

The client-exhibitors, the patrons and 
patronesses, and other distinguished guests 
were invited to the opening of the exhibit. 
An air of pride in their own contributions 
and admiration for those of other exhibitors 
were clearly expressed in the beaming faces 
of the clients who, with newly-found energy, 
walked about the exhibit hall, talked eagerly 
with the visitors, and once again courted 
and merited praise. A sense of renewal with 
the general current of life, a realization that 
the world was aware of their existence and 
their contributions to the community were 
some of the feelings these elderly people 
experienced that day. 

Accounts of the opening of the show, with 
photographs of some of the exhibits and 
exhibitors, appeared in the newspapers at 
intervals during the two-weeks show. Our 
clients, their friends, our staff, and the gen- 
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eral public were invited to attend any of the 
two daily sessions (2,500 in all came). It 
was graphically demonstrated that elderly 
people did have recreational interests, capaci- 
ties, and talents, as well as that they greatly 
needed encouragement and recognition of 
their interests if they were to continue ex- 
pressing them. 


THE last was perhaps the most significant 
and promising activity of any the Division 
has so far promoted. The possibility of 
arousing interest in our clients to attend 
plays, concerts, and teas, and the profits to 
be derived from such activities had been 
abundantly demonstrated. However, for the 
more active, mentally alert, and for our 
younger client group around 65, we believed 
a stimulating, continuous type of activity 
would be more attractive and rewarding. 
Fortunately, a community resource was 
available for our purpose. -The Adult Edu- 
cation Program of the WPA was approached 
and we learned that, in conformity with its 
policy to organize a class in any of its varied 
subjects for a group of ten or more adults, 
the WPA could provide an instructor in any 
subject we requested. We interested some 
of our field workers. Clients were inter- 
viewed, responded eagerly, and soon a group 
was organized of twelve men all living in 
the same district. The number was inten- 
tionally kept small and confined to men to 
assure similarity of interests. As this plan- 
ning occurred about November, 1937, when 
a new city charter was to be voted on, the 
course suggested to the clients and agreed 
to by them was one on Civics and Proposed 
Changes in the City Government. 

A meeting room for the weekly sessions 
was obtained in a conveniently located set- 
tlement house. Conducted on an informal 
discussion basis, the interest of the group 
was manifest in the spirited discussions, the 
frequent interruptions of the instructor, the 
ideas confidently advanced and stoutly de- 
fended. At the conclusion of the first hour’s 
session, coffee and cake, obtained through 
donations, were served by the field worker 
in the district who had organized this group 
and who acted as hostess and as the Divi- 
sion’s representative at each of the subse- 
quent meetings. When the civic phase of 
the course was covered, an easy transition 
was made to consideration and discussion 


of current events. The attendance, despite 
the winter season, was fairly constant. The 
interest of the group—which depended not 
only on the subject matter but also to a con- 
siderable degree on the right kind of in- 
structor—was maintained throughout the 
season. 

With this group launched satisfactorily, a 
mixed group made up of twelve men and 
women was started at a settlement house in 
another part of the city. The subject, Con- 
temporary History, presented along more 
academic lines, though vitally and_ infor- 
mally, proved most stimulating and enjoy- 
able. Here too the Division’s district worker 
acted as hostess, served refreshments, and 
took care of the social part of the meeting. 
Regarding the class and its Christmas party, 
the following letter was sent to us by a more 
articulate member of this group: 


When I started out to attend the first meeting, 
I was filled with grave doubts as to the possibility 
for success of such meetings. My first day there 
swept away all doubts, and in their place filled me 
with a pleasure that I had been introduced to a 
gathering that brings to me new interests through 
the discussions and lectures held there, and with 
. spirit of friendship with the others gathered 
there. 

New York is so often thought a cold, unfriendly 
place. It is, however, not that it is unfriendly, but 
that, because of its size, it becomes difficult for people 
to become acquainted. And, to meet under those cir- 
cumstances, they cannot inspire much friendliness. 
It is especially difficult for those who have passed 
the half-century mark. For, in many cases, their 
friends of younger days have passed on and those 
who have brought up a family of children reach 
the time when their children, to whom they gave 
much of their time and thoughts, marry and move 
to distant cities to establish homes of their own. 
We do not regret that building for the future, and 
it is natural to look ahead rather than back. We 
ourselves have done that. Nevertheless, it leaves 
us lonely, and that is why these gatherings fill a 
void in our lives and enable us to look again fondly 
to the present, with opportunities for interesting 
talks and lectures, for the secret of a contented 
life is to keep everlastingly interested in the things 
about us. 

I cannot fail to mention the special Christmas 
celebration last December. No family gathering 
could have shown a more truly and sincere Christ- 
mas spirit than that. In one way it was greater 
than a family gathering, for there was no bond of 
family relationship to bind us together, but rather 
we were held together as members of the great 
human family where people of different races, 
different religions, unite in a spirit-of tolerance 
and _ co-operation. 


So favorably received was Contemporary 
History and so effective the instructor that 
the same subject, presented by the same in- 
structor, was given to another group con- 
sisting of eighteen men and women in a 
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MORRIS 


community center in another section of the 
city. This class functioned most satisfac- 
torily. Its members served on a “ Sick 
Committee,” which visited any classmate 
absent because of illness. This group plans 
to retain its identity by forming itself into a 
club with regular officers, outings during the 
summer, and another course in the fall. 

Our most recent group, of about twelve 
men, meets weekly at a settlement house in 
still another part of the city for a course in 
Everyday Problems in Healthful Living. 
This class finds interest and profit in dis- 
cussing the principles of hygiene as they 
apply to the requirements of elderly people. 
Even the member who dozes off quite regu- 
larly apparently derives some benefit from 
the course, for his attendance record is well- 
nigh perfect. Pamphlets and other educa- 
tional material on many phases of the sub- 
ject are distributed to the class for perusal 
at home. 

While this is only the fourth of such 
groups, it is hoped that we may be able to 
start many more on different subjects in 
various parts of the city. So far, these 
classes have held the interest of their mem- 
bers and have been attended with surprising 
regularity. By their statements and by their 
eagerness to continue these meetings, these 
elderly people have indicated a degree of 
enjoyment and stimulation which has been 
the reward for the efforts of the staff mem- 
bers and the inspiration for further planning 
along these lines. 


OTHER experiments point directions to 
be considered in planning a rounded recre- 
ational program for elderly people. The 
idea of sheltered workshops, exemplified by 
Crawford Shops of the Association for the 
Improvement of the Condition of the Poor 
in New York City, can he adapted to recre- 
ational purposes so that it may serve the 
manual and occupational interests of a large 
number of the aged. It is the common ex- 
perience of homes and institutions for the 
aged that elderly men and women can find 
pleasurable activity in the making of rugs, 
toys, and many kinds of needlework. That 
exercise and sports are a possibility in a 
recreational program for elderly people is 
attested by the experience of the Recre- 
ational Department of Louisville, Kentucky, 
in successfully developing the game of 
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croquet for elderly people and by the popu- 
larity of horse-shoe pitching among old 
people in California and Florida. In the 
State of Washington, volunteers have proved 
effective in re-establishing contact between 
lonely old persons and the community, per- 
forming such services as reading to those 
with failing vision, writing letters for them 
to friends or relatives, obtaining books from 
libraries, providing automobile outings, and 
the like. The School for Maturates con- 
ducted by W. A. McKeever in Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma, for more than 900 men and 
women over 70, confirms the New York 
City Old Age Division’s experience in this 
type of activity. Annual or periodic vaca- 
tions in the country have considerable recre- 
ational and restorative value. These are but 
a few of the interesting recreational activities 
for the aged that could figure in the develop- 
ment of any well-rounded program. 


WHAT does the New York City Old Age 
Assistance Division’s experience with the 
recreational events it has sponsored indi- 
cate? To me, it indicates that: (1) our re- 
cipients have a large amount of unutilized 
leisure time, (2) they will welcome, use, and 
enjoy opportunities for recreational expres- 
sion, (3) diversified activities to provide for 
different interests at various mental and 
physical levels should be made available in 
an attractive, understanding manner, (4) 
community recreational resources should be 
more flexible and should be made available 
to elderly people, and (5) to provide ade- 
quately for the recreational needs of such 
people, continuous planning is necessary. 

A program of education, interpretation, 
and promotion would entail the following: 
(1) Bringing the recreational needs of the 
aged effectively to the attention of the staffs 
of those agencies dealing directly with them, 
(2) acquainting the agencies serving the 
recreational needs of the general community 
with the unfulfilled leisure needs of the 
aged, and having those agencies—settle- 
ment houses, community centers, schools, 
churches, libraries, recreation agencies—plan 
to meet these needs, and (3) having the 
agencies dealing with the aged accept the 
responsibility of taking the initiative in 
planning, promoting, and providing a com- 
prehensive, continuing recreational pro- 
gram. As Dr. Kardiner has said: “ For an 
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ideal society we would demand for the aged 
that their activities should never abruptly be 
stopped, but changed in accordance with 
their altered capacities; for, as long as the 
individual is alive, in addition to food and 


NURSERY SCHOOL EXPERIMENT 


love he needs the opportunity to be both 
functioning and effective.” ? 


*Abram Kardiner: “ Psychological Factors in 
Old Age,” Mental Hygiene in Old Age, Family 
Welfare Association of America, 1937, 40 cents, 


A Foster Home Agency Experiments with a Nursery School 


Marion F. Langer 


HE Foster Home Bureau, New York 

Hebrew Sheltering Guardian Society, 
set up in the fall of 1936 a small, experi- 
mental nursery school for a selected group 
of children who had been placed in foster 
homes by the agency. This plan was a de- 
parture from the usual philosophy of the 
agency—that children placed in foster homes 
should live as members of the community 
and use community facilities in the same way 
that other children do—and grew primarily 
out of the limitations in facilities for the pre- 
school child and particularly the lack of 
facilities for the child who presented overt 
emotional difficulties. 

Beyond supplementing the limitations in 
facilities, the nursery school was set up with 
three possible goals: First, to see how the 
needs of children living in foster homes and 
presenting difficulties in their adjustment 
might be met in the group situation pre- 
sented by the nursery school set-up. Second, 
to learn what value the use of a nursery 
school might have to a foster parent, from 
the point of view both of the education of 
the foster parent and of the assistance to the 
foster family in having some of the child’s 
needs met outside the home. Third, to 
afford the case workers on the staff an op- 
portunity for developing increased aware- 
ness of the developmental problems of chil- 
dren of this particular age level and the way 
in which these problems can be handled by a 
group experience. 


THE mechanics of the plan, briefly, were 
as follows: The nursery school was set up 
in the office of the agency, using the top 
floor and roof of the building. The Bureau 
of Educational Experiments of the Co-op- 
erative School for Student Teachers gave 
advice in planning the equipment and pro- 
gram. The school session was held from 
9:00 to 12:00, five days a week. The group 


consisted of 15 children (7 boys and 8 
girls), varying in age from 3% to 4% 
years. The children were called for in a 
taxi by a member of the nursery school staff 
and were returned to their foster homes in 
the same way. The nursery school staff 
consisted of one trained teacher and three 
assistants, two of whom were students in 
nursery school education. 

The case workers in districts within a 
specific geographical area were asked to 
select those children for whom they felt a 
nursery school experience would be impor- 
tant in reference to particular problems. 
The children presented a variety of experi- 
ences both prior to commitment to the 
agency and subsequent to agency placement. 
Three of the children had had previous 
nursery school experience (two of them 
before they were admitted to the Foster 
Home Bureau). Four of the children had 
lived in an institution until the age of 3, 
when they were transferred to the Foster 
Home Bureau. Five had been known to the 
agency less than a year and had lived in 
foster homes less than a year. All the chil- 
dren, although not psychometrically exam- 
ined before admission to the nursery school, 
were thought to be of at least normal intelli- 
gence, and two appeared to be of superior 
intelligence. 

The children all lived in separate foster 
homes and remained in the same homes 
throughout the period of nursery school 
attendance. Seven were the only young 
children in their foster homes, the foster 
siblings all being adults. Two were living 
in the homes of childless foster: parents and 
were the only children in their foster homes. 

The children presented a variety of diffi- 
culties: Four were nocturnal enuretics; 
other problems included marked aggressive- 
ness and over-activity, hostile and destruc- 
tive behavior, a constant demand for atten- 
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tion from members of the foster family or 
from playmates, frequent temper tantrums, 
stubbornness, and selfishness; five pre- 
sented feeding difficulties in their foster 
homes; five had shown an inability to play 
with other children; the difficulties of two 
of the children appeared to involve seclusive 
behavior and over-fastidiousness; one pre- 
sented the pattern of an immature, fearful, 
and poorly co-ordinated child. Two were 
apparently normal, outgoing, well developed 
children with ability to maintain relation- 
ships with adults and children, and were 
referred to the nursery school for oppor- 
tunity to develop these potentialities. 

The plan included provision for the co- 
operative activity of case workers, foster 
mothers, nursery school staff, and staff psy- 
chiatrist. The case workers held monthly 
meetings to discuss problems arising in in- 
dividual cases as well as a general plan of 
studying the meaning of nursery school ex- 
perience for this particular group of chil- 
dren and for their foster parents. The case 
workers also observed during the nursery 
school sessions and conferred with the 
nursery school teachers and the psychiatrist 
on the problems of individual children. The 
psychiatrist observed during the nursery 
school sessions and discussed the develop- 
ment of individual children with reference 
to this observation, the study of nursery 
school records, and the case records of prog- 
ress in the foster home. Monthly meetings 
for foster parents were led by the nursery 
school teachers with one staff worker of the 
agency present. This worker, the writer, 
served as liaison between the nursery school 
and the case work staff. Foster parents also 
visited in the nursery school, each in turn 
spending a morning there. 


DISCUSSION of this group experiment 
involves consideration of certain basic limi- 
tations. The school lasted from October, 
1936, through May, 1937, and findings from 
so brief an experience are necessarily tenta- 
tive. The sessions were limited to the morn- 
ing period although the nursery school staff 
felt that undoubtedly more could have been 
accomplished with an entire day’s session. 
The kind of observation which would have 
been most desirable in carrying out this type 
of study was limited in some degree by the 
case loads of the case workers and of the 
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liaison worker. Furthermore, the natural 
growth experience of children, irrespective 
of attendance at the nursery school, and 
their continued security as a result of their 
remaining in the same foster homes through- 
out the school period had to be taken into 
consideration in considering the develop- 
ment of the children concerned. 

The nursery school staff after a short ex- 
perience felt that this group was unique as 
compared with other nursery school groups 
with which they had had experience. Essen- 
tially, the very set-up of the school was 
unique: all the children were deprived chil- 
dren, separated from their own parents and in 
many cases rejected by these parents and, as 
a consequence, living in foster homes; these 
children were attending school on the initia-" 
tive of the case workers rather than on the 
decision of the parents or foster parents (a 
plan of co-operation with foster parents was 
finally achieved). The foster parents did 
not handle difficulties direct with the nursery 
school teacher; instead, the case workers 
continued contact with both foster parents 
and own parents, as well as with the child, 
and handled with the foster parents diffi- 
culties arising out of the nursery school 
situation. The nursery school staff felt 
that many differences were related to both 
foster parent and child—the attitude of 
foster parents in respect to their use of the 
school differed from that of other parents ; 
parents of children in other schools ordi- 
narily see.the nursery school in terms of the 
future development of the child, whereas 
foster parents seemed to see this school as 
having immediate value in terms of solving 
difficulties which were complicating the fos- 
ter home adjustment. The teachers also felt 
that the desire of the foster parents to prove 
their adequacy, both to the agency and to 
the own parent, led them to seek success by 
attempts in some situations to expedite the 
child’s development rather than accept the 
normal, more gradual development of the 
child. 

Much of this tentative thinking arose in 
the problems presented by the children in 
the group, which differed not so much in 
nature as in degree from the problems pre- 
sented by children in other nursery schools. 
At first, the children showed great restless- 
ness in the group, were not up to the norm 
of social development for children of their 
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age, and appeared to have an unusual dis- 
trust of adults. Six of the children needed 
to learn to use language, were unfamiliar 
with the play material provided, destructive 
of it, and showed a marked inability to share 
things. All the children expressed them- 
selves to an unusual degree by pushing, 
biting, spitting, and taking away other chil- 
dren’s belongings. Teachers found it neces- 
sary to change their objective from develop- 
mental and physical growth (as in the 
usual nursery school) to emotional growth, 
with particular emphasis on stability. The 
nursery school staff found three particular 
problems: first, the confusion of the children 
over their own surnames and the foster 
parents’ surnames; second, the extreme 
nature of their distrust of adults; and third, 
the unusually strong sense of possession ex- 
pressed by these children. 

Working within this set-up, the teachers 
had to modify their program, which was 
based on a progressive nursery school plan. 
There was some question as to whether the 
physical set-up of the nursery school might 
possibly augment the children’s insecurity. 
The room was very large, with a number of 
children and adults and a great variety of 
play materials with which in the beginning 
the children had considerable freedom of 
choice and use. In evaluating this it was 
thought that possibly the freedom given the 
children in this type of set-up left them at 
the mercy of their own hostility and aggres- 
siveness, with no limitation set for them. 
The children expressed their destructiveness 
and aggressiveness toward each other and 
toward adults rather than in relation to the 
play objects provided for them. The case 
workers observed in the homes that the 
children were carrying over the accentuation 
of this aggressive and destructive activity. 
After discussion with the case work staff, 
the nursery school staff modified their tech- 
nics and set up more definite limitations for 
the children in the school ; the children were 
divided into two groups so that the teachers 
were able to give more individual attention 
to those in each group, free play was limited, 
and definite time periods for certain types of 
play were put into effect. 


THE nursery school staff began to note 
gradual changes in the development both of 
the individuals in the group and of the group 
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as a whole. The children began to use lan- 
guage much more readily in play and social 
relationships and were able, as a result, to 
ask each other for things, instead of scratch- 
ing, pulling, or spitting. They were also 
more open to verbal suggestions from the 
teacher. One child who had always had a 
violent temper tantrum when the 12 o’clock 
whistle blew, because that meant end of 
school, began to whisper to himself, “ Shut 
up,” and leave willingly with the rest of the 
children. The children also revealed a 
greater ability to share things. One young- 
ster, who in the beginning grabbed every- 
thing he could find on entering the school 
and kept it, began to say to the teacher, 
“This is all I need—you can have the rest.” 
The children themselves expressed disap- 
proval of the child who had tried to keep 
things for himself and not share with others. 
This was particularly evident as children 
learned how to wait for turns. The nursery 
school staff felt that the children’s span of 
attention had grown a great deal and that, 
with this, they had developed a group activ- 
ity which had been non-existent in the be- 
ginning. Most of the play centered around 
playing “ taxi ”—the way in which the chil- 
dren came to school. As the children con- 
tinued to express themselves more freely, 
three or four of them began to talk about 
their families, expressing some of the rivalry 
situations with their own siblings and foster 
siblings. One of the children who presented 
definite feeding problems played eating 
games, using the material as food and ex- 
pressing some of her difficulties with refer- 
ence to spinach and chicken soup in her 
play. All the children began to express 
themselves more freely with reference to 
play objects rather than to individuals in the 
group. We had anticipated some expres- 
sion in play of the children’s own experi- 
ences either in earlier institutions or in their 
own foster homes, such as play with refer- 
ence to moving from one foster home to 
another, but this did not occur. It is open 
to question whether, if the school situation 
had continued longer, with a longer period 
for the children to become accustomed to 
expressing themselves, this would have 
occurred. Because of the degree of emotion 
associated with such movings, we now doubt 
that the child would be able to act them out 
in any open and aggressive manner. 
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The outstanding change, however, in the - 


children was noticed in their attitude toward 
adults in the nursery school situation. The 
group records reveal a growing tendency on 
the part of the children to go to adults for 
help and an increased ability to accept limi- 
tations set by the adults. One of the most 
difficult children in the group who, when 
blocked in any way by the teacher, had im- 
mediately spat at her, was able within a very 
short time to give up this behavior and 
accept the role of the teacher. This was par- 
ticularly evident when after the fourth month 
of the school he was able not only to accept 
a visitor in the school but to offer that 
visitor a chair. It was felt by teachers, case 
workers, and staff psychiatrist that involved 
in this was one of the most fundamental con- 
tributions of the nursery school to these 
children—an experience in consistent hand- 
ling by adults who show interest and affec- 
tion for the children, give them neither 
threats nor promises, and do not punish 
them. The psychiatrist felt that this con- 
sistency of handling made it possible for 
these children to work out some of their own 
drives in the group situation and also appar- 
ently to effect a change in the building up of 
an adult ideal. 


A STUDY of the children’s individual 
records revealed certain progress in terms 
of the individual child which was carried 
over to the foster home situation. We can- 
not overlook what it means to the foster 
parent of a disturbed child who expresses 
his difficulties overtly to have that child 
cared for outside the home for part of the 
day. Three were in foster homes where the 
parents had begun to find caring for the 
children so difficult that they were planning 
to give them up, but after the children 
entered nursery school and were getting 
some help in the group situation, the foster 
parents decided to keep them. One, whose 
serious behavior difficulties had been ac- 
centuated by his inability to express him- 
self in language, improved so much that the 
foster parents would not consider parting 
with him. Comments of foster mothers and 
observations of case workers indicated that 
the children after a time played better in 
their foster homes, were less destructive 
with their toys, improved in speech, played 
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better with other children, and had fewer 
temper tantrums. 

Four of the children, vio had presented 
serious difficulties and wk > had come to our 


agency from an institution, showed marked 


progress as a result of their attendance in 
the nursery school. It was felt here that the 
nursery school had had real value for these 
children in this transitional period of adjust- 
ment from the institution to family life, as it 
carried on one familiar aspect, that of group 
life, for this particular type of child. This 
group of children were most limited in terms 
of language but learned how to express 
themselves more rapidly than is generally 
the situation with these children on transfer 
to foster homes. With one child, the ex- 
perience was definitely prophylactic: she 
had had considerable traumatic experience 
with her own family during the nursery 
school period, yet the security of the nursery 
school seemed to protect her from reacting 
to these problems. Eddie, one of the two 
apparently normal children in the group, 
learned to achieve things without the con- 
stant approval of adults. 

Jane, one of the most difficult children in 
the group, who distrusted adults to such a 
degree that she would rarely have anything 
to do with them, really developed some trust 
in adults—as evinced in her relationship 
with one of the teachers and a development 
of more confidence in the case worker. Jane 
had been moved many times and had re- 
acted to the case worker so negatively that 
she showed no recognition of her. After 
she had been in the nursery school for three 
months, Jane, for the first time, recognized 
the case worker and called her by name. 
Billy, who had been unable to take any 
limitations from adults, showed marked 
progress which the psychiatrist attributed to 
the experience with adults who acted con- 
sistently and to the fact that he was allowed 
and had been encouraged to express his 
aggressiveness to objects. The psychiatrist 
felt that this served Billy’s particular need 
and cleared up some of his confusion. 
Bobby, who had been an unusually destruc- 
tive child with his toys, after a brief period 
in the nursery school, learned to play with 
toys so that he could build and fix things. 
Natalie, who had always been considered by 
the foster parents and the case worker as a 
child who presented no marked difficulties, 








showed signs of unusual seclusiveness in 
the nursery school. Concomitant with this 
seclusiveness in school, the child developed 
extremely demanding behavior in the foster 
home. Clara revealed certain definite fas- 
tidiousness and hostility to other children 
in the group and this also appeared in the 
foster home. After some time in the nursery 
school, Claudette was able to relate herself 
better to foster siblings. 

The teachers felt that some of the im- 
proved behavior of the children in the foster 
home was the result of the school program, 
that the school activities brought about in 
almost all cases a desired physical exertion, 
and that the modified behavior of the chil- 
dren was due to the vigorous activities in 
school as well as to the possibility of finding 
an outlet for their emotions, in relationship 
both with other children and with adults. 
As a result, they were less tense, particu- 
larly when they had had a rest period after 
getting home. Foster mothers, in their dis- 
cussion of the school and the new routines 
they had to develop for the children, ap- 
peared to be less severe in their attitudes 
toward them. 

As a result of study of the records and 
observation of the children, the staff psy- 
chiatrist diagnosed six of the group as neu- 
rotic and in need of intensive therapy. She 
felt that because of their age and the nature 
of their difficulties they could not be treated 
adequately on the basis of the usually limited 
one or two hours a week of psychotherapy 
available with present psychiatric resources. 
However, she believed that the expression 
of their feelings in the nursery school situ- 
ation was helpful as a preparatory step in 
therapy. In addition, in place of their 
marked distrust of adults, they had devel- 
oped an ability to relate themselves to 
adults—an asset in any plans for future 
psychotherapy. 


WE had had some questions as to the effect 
of this school experiment upon the foster 
parents—particularly the foster parents’ 
feeling of insecurity with the agency. This 
is related to this particular experiment, per- 
haps, for the plan itself may have been a 
threat to these foster parents in implying 
that they were selected out of a great num- 
ber of other foster parents for this experi- 
ence. This question of possible insecurity 
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of foster parents was one which was very 
important in terms of awareness of the rela- 
tionship of case worker, foster parent, and 
agency. One foster parent who we had 
believed felt relatively secure with the agency 
almost immediately asked if we were send- 
ing her foster child to the nursery school 
because we planned to remove him from her 
home. Two foster mothers were disinter- 
ested in the plan from the beginning and felt 
that their respective foster children could 
gain nothing from it. One expressed her 
feeling that the school alienated the child 
from her through the child’s newly developed 
independence and gave the worker consider- 
able information with reference to the foster 
home situation that might not have come to 
our attention otherwise. The others were 
all very enthusiastic, particularly when the 
children showed so much real pleasure in 
attending the nursery school. 

Foster mothers and foster fathers attended 
regular meetings with usually eight to ten 
parents in attendance. In the beginning they 
were ill at ease and left the responsibility 
for discussion to the leader, the nursery 
school teacher. After the second or third 
meeting they became much freer and dis- 
cussed the problems of their children that 
related to some of the behavior in the 
nursery school: enuresis, sex curiosity, de- 
structiveness in play, use of toys, stories for 
different age groups. Mrs. K and Mrs. S 
were able in the nursery school meeting to 
discuss questions pertaining to the children’s 
development that they had not been able to 
discuss with their case workers. Mrs. B, 
after one meeting, was able to raise ques- 
tions with the case worker which she said 
herself she had not been able to discuss be- 
fore. The case work staff considered the 
possible disadvantages in having foster 
mothers get together and compare notes on 
the backgrounds as well as the difficulties of 
their respective foster children but the foster 
mothers appeared to find security in sharing 
their problems and one or two of them com- 
mented that perhaps their foster children 
were not as bad as they thought—perhaps 
they were like other children. Mrs. R, in 


discussion with the case worker, said she 
had definitely decreased her “ don’ts ” since 
attending these meetings. Mrs. S com- 
mented on the fact that the nursery school 
teachers did not criticize children even when 
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they were bad. Mrs. K noticed the con- - 


sistency in handling the children at the 
nursery school but discounted it in discus- 
sion with the case worker on the basis that 
“after all the nursery school has the chil- 
dren only three hours a day.” Mrs. B re- 
vealed that she had learned from observing 
in the nursery school that it was possible to 
use household utensils for play objects. 
Another foster mother, having observed the 
play material used by her child in the 
school, indicated the need for certain play 
material for her home. 

Other observations in the nursery school 
situation were of great value to the case 
work staff in terms of working with the 
children and the foster parents. The impor- 
tance of toys and familiarity with the play 
needs of the children as a factor in the foster 
home, although always considered, was 
more definitely clarified as a result of this 
experience. The attitude of foster parents 
about children coming home dirty from the 
nursery school, and their feeling that chil- 
dren should not get dirty in play, was also 
important in terms of the case worker’s rdle 
with foster parents in relation to the activi- 
ties of the children. One foster parent, for 
example, explained to the case worker that 
she had always been upset about the child 
being dirty but now saw value in letting the 
child play and then get himself cleaned up 
afterward rather than to be concerned either 
as to how dirty the child was in play or 
whether he would look dirty when his own 
parents or the case worker visited. 

The study of several of the children in the 
nursery school group was of value to the 
case worker in further substantiating some 
of her own tentative diagnoses of their par- 
ticular problems and the relationship be- 
tween the child and the foster family. We 
pointed out in Natalie’s situation how cer- 
tain aspects of the foster parent-child rela- 
tionship were clarified in a way that would 
not have been possible without this particu- 
lar kind of test situation. 


IN general, with adequate facilities avail- 
able, it might be best for the foster child to 
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find this type of experience in a nursery 
school set up to serve the community as a 
whole. Nevertheless, the study showed that 
there is definite value to certain types of 
children, to foster parents, and to case 
workers in the foster home agency, in this 
sort of controlled and observed set-up. 

At no time did we feel that the nursery 
school functioned as a panacea or as a sub- 
stitute for intensive psychotherapy. We 
found, however, that, in view of the limited 
facilities for psychiatric treatment for chil- 
dren of this age group, this type of con- 
trolled experience served to meet the needs 
of some of the children and to help them in 
their emotional growth, and served as a pre- 
paratory step toward the relationship in- 
volved in psychotherapy or psychoanalysis, 
where this might be indicated. 

Despite its limitations, the experiment 
indicated that there was considerable value 
for certain pre-school children in the con- 
trolled group experience. For the child who 
came at the age of three from the institution 
to the foster home, it served as an important 
transitional experience in the necessary 
adjustment to family and community living. 
For the child whose difficulties were ex- 
pressed in the foster home in exaggerated, 
overt activities which strained the resources 
of the foster parents, the nursery school 
sustained the foster parents and made it 
possible for the child to continue to live in 
the home with a longer period of relative 
security—foster parents were less strained 
by his demands. The child had an oppor- 
tunity for constructive experience in the 
group situation—he found satisfaction in the 
school, he was better able to relate himself 
to the members of his foster family. This, 
too, served to make the foster home situ- 
ation more desirable as the foster parents 
secured satisfaction in the child’s reaching 
out for members of the foster family. This, 
it was believed, grew primarily out of the 
children’s experience with consistent hand- 
ling by adults in the school and participation 
in shared activities with members of the 


group. 











Community Christmas Planning in San Francisco 
Ester Petrik 


RIOR to 1936 the function of the Christ- 

mas Clearing Bureau of the San Fran- 
cisco Community Chest was confined to the 
clearing of names of gift applicants for agen- 
cies and organizations that wished to avoid 
duplication in giving. The Bureau made 
suggestions as to needed and desirable forms 
of giving only when requested; little pub- 
licity had been given its interest in a closer 
co-operation and understanding between 
social agencies and lay organizations or indi- 
viduals who wanted to provide Christmas 
cheer to needy families. The Social Service 
Exchange Committee—which every year 
between Thanksgiving and Christmas be- 
came “ the Christmas Clearing Bureau Com- 
mittee ”—felt that here was a problem whose 
influence was felt throughout the whole fieid 
of welfare services and agreed that theirs 
was the responsibility of looking into the 
situation and formulating recommendations. 
They first reviewed the known activities— 
mainly the large scale distribution of food 
baskets, used toys, and clothing—of local 
agencies, newspapers, churches, and frater- 
nal and civic organizations. 

The Committee then drew up a tentative 
plan of action. The first step was the col- 
lection and compilation of material regard- 
ing organized Christmas activities and plan- 
ning in other cities of comparable size. 
Careful consideration was given to such 
projects as the provision of money gifts, ad- 
ministered by social agencies, and operation 
of gift “shops” where parents might make 
or select toys for their children or gifts for 
each other. The principles covering philan- 
thropic Christmas giving that had been for- 
mulated by the Minneapolis Council of 
Social Agencies were adopted in revised 
form. These principles were built around 
the fundamental premise “that Christmas 
giving should not be considered as some- 
thing apart and distinct from the families’ 
own activities, to be provided without pre- 
vious planning with them; and that it was 
the duty of those interested in the welfare of 
the underprivileged to see that, when Christ- 
mas extras were provided by outside sources 
for families in which need existed, this be 
done in as natural a manner as possible.” 


Following these preliminary discussions, 
the Committee held a series of meetings with 
representatives of donor and social organi- 
zations. A statement of objectives, includ- 
ing the principles which had been adopted, 
was prepared for announcement at meetings 
of other welfare committees, councils, and 
similar groups. Talks were arranged for 
radio broadcasting by prominent lay and 
professional persons. Questionnaires re- 
garding activities being planned or contem- 
plated by donor organizations were sent out 
and the replies tabulated for general distri- 
bution among those interested. A sub-com- 
mittee was appointed to work out improve- 
ments in the service and procedures of the 
Bureau and new forms for use in clearing 
names and recording information. A major 
accomplishment of the Committee in 1936 
was the plan worked out with the San Fran- 
cisco News to co-operate with the Chil- 
dren’s Protective Society in providing small 
sums of money which would enable its fami- 
lies to purchase their own Christmas foods, 
gifts, and other extras. 


ALTHOUGH the results of the Commit- 
tee’s efforts during the 1936 season were 
felt to be encouraging, it realized its limita- 
tions in size and scope and felt that effective 
follow-up on the progress already made 
could best be carried on by a year-round, 
widely representative committee whose 
efforts could be devoted solely to this proj- 
ect. In its first attempt to form such a 
committee, the Social Service Exchange 
Committee was faced with the difficulty of 
finding a chairman who could give the nec- 
essary amount of time and interest. Finally, 
in August 1937, the Community Christmas 
Organization Committee was appointed 
under the leadership of Mrs. Warner Clark, 
a civically prominent and popular lay person 
who had long felt concern over the apparent 
waste and lack of co-ordination and con- 
structive; purpose inherent in traditional 
types of Christmas activities. The new 
Committee, representing thirty-seven or- 


Cf. “Christmas Giving,” by Rudolph T. 
Danstedt. Mimeo., 1937, Family Welfare Associ- 
ation of America, 15 cents. 
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ganizations and groups interested in Christ- . 


mas planning or gift distribution, was set up 
to include a small advisory section of pro- 
fessional and lay persons selected to reflect 
a cross-section of the diverse points of view 
in the large general Committee and the com- 
munity as a whole. 

At an early meeting of the advisory group, 
representatives of the daily newspapers were 
invited to discuss their plans for the coming 
season. Two of the papers reported that 
their activities would be the same as in past 
years. The San Francisco News planned, 
in addition to its usual collection and reno- 
vation of toys, to extend its experiment of 
the previous year and solicit cash gifts which 
would be turned over to family agencies for 
distribution among their clients. 

An unexpected development was the plan 
presented at this time by the San Francisco 
Chronicle. This paper, which at the end of 
its previous year’s Christmas drive had an- 
nounced its intention of discontinuing its 
Christmas basket distribution, proposed to 
adopt a “ neediest families ” campaign simi- 
lar to those conducted by the New York 
Times and the Seattle Times. However, 
the Chronicle was specifically interested in 
providing training courses and scholarships 
which might enable young persons and heads 
of families to become self-supporting and 
assist their families. The Chronicle was 
willing also to accept a limited number of 
cases requiring orthodontia or orthopedic 
and other surgical appliances not available 
through existing resources, where such 
assistance would increase the employability 
and self-confidence of those referred. In con- 
nection with this undertaking, the Chronicle 
requested the support and assistance of the 
Chest and its Christmas Organization Com- 
mittee. In spite of its constructive possibili- 
ties, the Chronicle’s plan to provide funds 
for the economic rehabilitation of from 
seventy-five to a hundred families raised 
serious questions. Would not the launching 
of such a large scale public campaign, by 
stimulating new interest in Christmas giv- 
ing, tend to counterbalance the social and 
interpretative value of its constructive fea- 
tures? The handling of the appeal publicity 
might, if not carefully planned, be inimical 
to the best interests of progressive case 
work, Some feared that privately supported 
welfare services would be threatened by this 
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type of emphasis on unmet financial needs, 
or that contributions to these services would 
to some extent be curtailed by reason of the 
increased amounts received by the news- 
paper, which had expressed its intention of 
concentrating its solicitation among wealthy 
individuals and groups. A technical ob- 
stacle was the lack in San Francisco at that 
time of a non-sectarian family welfare so- 
ciety to refer families and to serve as a clear- 
ing house and co-ordinator for other par- 
ticipating agencies. In order to simplify its 
work, the Chronicle wished to accept cases 
only from private welfare agencies, dealing 
through the Community Chest. Private 
agency executives, however, doubted that the 
required number of eligible cases could be 
selected and the funds administered by their 
agencies before Christmas that year, and felt 
that public agencies should be invited to 
participate. 

These and similar questions were dis- 
cussed at subsequent meetings of the Christ- 
mas Organization Committee, the Directing 
Committee and the Publicity Committee of 
the Chest, and were considered point by 
point in conferences with representatives of 
the paper. Air mail letters were sent to the 
welfare organizations in New York and 
Seattle that co-operated with newspapers in 
conducting “ neediest families” plans, re- 
questing detailed information and samples 
of the publicity used. 

Finally, after a series of delays and fresh 
obstacles, an agreement was drawn, up with 
the Chronicle which contained the following 
stipulations : 

Eligible families would be referred through the 
Community Chest from both public and private agen- 
cies for money needed for economic rehabilitation. 

No investigation of families was to be conducted 
by the paper. 

Families would remain anonymous to the public 
and to the donors, the paper agreeing to hold all 
names and identifying information confidential. 

Money would be raised chiefly through appeals 
conducted in the columns of the newspaper and 
through benefits. 

The number of families to be assisted would be 
determined by the number which could be referred 
by the agencies in the limited time at their dis- 
posal, the paper agreeing to launch its campaign 
with twenty-five. 

The amounts required by each family would be 
estimated by the agencies referring them. All 
money collected was to be turned over to the Com- 
munity Chest for allocation to the agencies in 
accordance with the budgets submitted. 

In publicizing the families, the paper would 


stress the fact that they were being assisted by 
welfare agencies and that plans for their rehabili- 
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tation were made in co-operation with the agencies, 
which were unable to provide assistance of this 
type because of limited funds. 

An accounting was to be made to the paper of 
the progress made by each family at stated inter- 
vals, probably not oftener than quarterly during 
the following year. 


Although no formal agreement was reached 
as to submitting case stories to the agencies 
or the Community Chest before publication, 
full co-operation was promised and given 
by the feature writer of the Chronicle, who 
voluntarily sent the stories to the Chest for 
approval. Where the circumstances sur- 
rounding the families had not been fully dis- 
guised by the agencies, this was done by the 
paper or by the Publicity Department of the 
Chest. Particular effort was made to handle 
the stories in a dignified and restrained 
manner, sob appeal being reduced to a mini- 
mum. The somewhat monotonous similar- 
ity of the forms of assistance to be pro- 
vided—most of them training courses, with 
several in cosmetology—was lightened by 
imaginative variety in the treatment given 
them. 

The Chronicle plan was considered suc- 
cessful from a financial point of view and as 
a project of considerable interpretative 
value. Enough money was raised (over 
$11,000) to enable the paper to increase the 
number of cases from the twenty-five orig- 
inally publicized to forty; the Chronicle 
agreed to extend its plan to include partici- 
pation by public agencies in order that this 
number of eligible cases could be referred. 
The paper plans to solicit funds for one hun- 
dred families next year, again working 
closely with the welfare agencies. 

Following several meetings with the 
Christmas Organization Committee, the San 
Francisco Examiner redirected its 1937 ap- 
peal to include funds for economic rehabili- 
tation of families, as well as for selected 
needed items, in the distribution of which a 
number of social agencies assisted. Gift 
items provided included new clothing, bed- 
ding, stoves, and similar household equip- 
ment, paints and other materials for the 
renovation of unsightly dwellings. In some 
instances the Examiner paid overdue service 
bills or rent ; some money was provided for 
milk and special diets. This paper has re- 
quested the advice and co-operation of the 
Committee in developing a distinctive year- 
round activity ; one plan under consideration 


at present is the solicitation of funds for 
convalescent care, the need for which is not 
being adequately met in San Francisco. 

The San Francisco News, which had spe- 
cialized in the collection, renovation, and 
distribution of toys (as well as small sums 
of money) to be administered by agencies, 
expanded these projects in 1937 with grati- 
fying results. In co-operation with this 
paper, the Committee applied for a per- 
manent WPA toy repair project. Although 
approval was not received from Washington 
in time for its establishment in 1937, ar- 
rangements were made with the NYA to set 
up a temporary repair unit which, with some 
assistance from the WPA _ woodworking 
shop, renovated the thousands of toys re- 
ceived in response to the solicitation carried 
on by the News. Centralization was effec- 
tively achieved by making the project facili- 
ties available to all the newspapers and to 
other organizations and groups collecting 
new or used toys. A central warehouse was 
maintained from which the toys were dis- 
tributed, mainly through means of requisi- 
tions by agency workers or parents. In this 
way the confusion and disappointments in- 
evitable in the last minute stampede of 
parents and children at the newspaper office 
in other years was largely eliminated. Ex- 
pert work was done on the toys, which 
emerged from their beauty treatments of 
enamel and gilt (donated by a paint firm or 
purchased by the News) looking like new. 
Plans are now under way for an enlarged 
toy project, to be operated jointly by the 
WPA and the NYA under the sponsorship 
of the Juvenile Court. The Committee 
hopes that this project may be set up to 
include a toy lending library for the use not 
only of children known to family and child 
caring agencies but also of those referred 
through the public schools, neighborhood 
centers, girls’ and boys’ groups, and similar 
sources. 

The News increased substantially the 
amount of its cash gifts, providing $200 for 
distribution among parents and individuals 
as compared with the $50 it had made avail- 
able the previous year. While explaining 
that in some instances clients of the agencies 
were accompanied in their shopping by case 
workers, all appeal stories emphasized the 
desirability of enabling families to make and 
carry out their own Christmas plans. 
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The handling in 1937 of the Santa Claus . 


letters—although this was a relatively minor 
project undertaken at the request of the 
Post Office too late in the 1937 season for 
preliminary discussion and planning—proved 
interesting in the light and implications of 
the letters studied and the community re- 
sources found to be available should it be 
considered advisable to continue to assume 
responsibility for this work. Many of the 
letters, which ranged from illegible baby 
scrawls to practiced descriptions of family 
needs, provided revealing side glimpses of 
child psychology. One child asked for a 
“little party dress” for his mother ; a smal] 
girl wondered whether Santa Claus had any 
rats or caterpillars. The letters, which the 
Post Office had formerly turned over to the 
parochial schools for investigation and hand- 
ling, were classified and those which were 
identifiable and indicated real need were 
cleared through the Social Service Exchange 
and Christmas Clearing Bureau files. Those 
from children whose families were found to 
be known to welfare agencies but who were 
not listed in the Bureau files as already being 
provided for were routed to the agencies 
that had registered the families in the Ex- 
change. Those not identified in either the 
Exchange or Bureau files were distributed 
to agencies and neighborhood centers on an 
area basis; leftovers were handied by the 
Society of St. Vincent de Paul. 

The handling of these letters was consid- 
ered somewhat unsatisfactory from a case 
work viewpoint, because workers lacked 
time just before Christmas to verify the 
needs and requisition and deliver the toys. 
Due to the difficulty of obtaining reports on 
cases referred to agencies and neighborhood 
centers, insufficient data were secured from 
which to evaluate the work done. The Com- 
mittee feels that thorough study should be 
given this question before definite recom- 
mendations can be made to the Post Office, 
officials of which are interested in this work. 


THE Committee feels that the progress 
shown in 1937 was not altogether attribu- 
table to its own efforts, but was in large 
measure due to a growing public recognition 
of the need for constructive and realistic 
treatment of welfare problems. On the other 
hand, much still remains to be accomplished 
in San Francisco in the field of community 
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Christmas planning. Year-round interpre- 
tation of new objectives in Christmas activi- 
ties in relation to the more general needs 
should be carried on. Newspapers, churches, 
schools, and fraternal and civic organiza- 
tions will continue to seek assistance in their 
efforts to co-ordinate their activities with 
those of social agencies, and the Committee 
must continue its efforts to meet their needs. 
A year ago the Committee planned to extend 
the function of the Bureau to include a more 
comprehensive information service ; in order 
to do this, more time would need to be spent 
in gathering and recording information re- 
garding local activities such as donated 
Christmas dinners, children’s parties, and 
other special plans. Consideration must 
also be given to a number of problems that 
have arisen in connection with the operation 
and policies of the Bureau—for example, 
the question as to whether the Bureau 
should receive and refer names of families 
or children to organizations providing gifts 
(in the past this has been done on a selective 
basis). 

However, the Committee now feels that, 
before plans are made to expand its present 
program, its own philosophy should be ana- 
lyzed and clarified. Serious study should be 
given the fundamental question as to whether 
newspaper Christmas campaigns and similar 
activities among lay groups would disappear 
more rapidly if welfare organizations ceased 
to stimulate them, with relief and social 
security increasingly common and in line 
with modern thinking with regard to wel- 
fare problems. If, however, continued im- 
petus is to be given to the development and 
elaboration of constructive activities among 
agencies and donors, the Committee feels 
that the ultimate abandonment of organized 
Christmas giving should be kept well in 
view. Toward this end there would seem a 
possibility that within the next few years 
newspapers may feel justified in engaging in 
supplementary Christmas campaigns on be- 
half of welfare organizations, publicizing 
year-round needs and services rather than 
those considered to be specifically appro- 
priate to Christmas. Such a transitional 
step could, of course, be accomplished only 
through constant and intensive interpreta- 
tion of welfare objectives to the newspapers 
and, through this indispensable channel, to 
the public at large. 





Editorial Notes 


Ways to Professional Competence 


EACHERS Hetp Poorty TaucaTt— 

Professors Score Methods of Prepara- 
tion—Internship Plan Advised—Possession 
of Graduate Degrees No Sign of Compe- 
tence. . . . These headlines, introducing a 
news comment in the October Ist New 
York Times on “ Redirecting. Teacher Edu- 
cation”? have a rather depressingly familiar 
sound. Or should we be stimulated and en- 
couraged rather than depressed by this 
reassurance that social work is not the only 
profession that must continuously evaluate 
and redirect its education? Some of their 
suggestions for overcoming serious draw- 
backs in the present training program are 
closely analogous to the still tentative think- 
ing of the Committee on Professional Edu- 
cation of the Family Welfare Association of 
America. The need, for instance, for care- 
ful selection of students accepted by training 
schools is emphasized in forceful terms: 


Most teachers’ college faculty members recog- 
nize that at present there are too many in their 
classes who do not belong there for one or more 
of a number of reasons: inferior mentality, poor 
cultural background, low condition of health, 
record of professional failure in the field, malad- 
justed personality, or character deficiencies. . . . 
It may be doubted whether more than one in ten 
among our candidates for degrees regularly reads 
a daily newspaper with an intelligent appreciation 
of what lies behind the headlines and of the rela- 
tionship of education to the events which are 
reported. 


The idea they advance of having success- 
ful alumni participate in selection has been 
tried by some schools of social work, with- 
out, we regret to say, any marked’ success. 
The broader curriculum they suggest is also 
reminiscent of some of the content consid- 
ered essential for social work training, 
although many of the courses proposed 
might well be in the pre-professional rather 
than the professional period: 

*By Goodwin Watson, Donald P. Cottrell, and 


Esther Lloyd Jones. Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 


Among the subjects upon which the three 
authors think advanced students should be in- 
formed are cultural anthropology, municipal goy- 
ernment, the modern corporation, standards of 
living, the problems of the consumer, changing 
family relationships, international peace, the 
nature and trend of social forces, technics for 
studying a community, history and structure of the 
labor movement, crime and its prevention, modern 
farm production, and rural life. 


To overcome the too theoretical nature of 
training they propose “a type of internship 
under which graduate students would teach 
under close observation for a stated period 
just as newly graduated physicians do 
intern work in hospitals.” The idea of an 
internship or externship period in prepara- 
tion for family social work has emerged 
repeatedly as a possible desirable procedure 
in developing professional proficiency. This 
last year, a group of family agencies, at the 
request of the Committee on Professional 
Education, have tried to clarify in concrete 
terms of practice just what such an intern- 
ship would involve.? Further study and 
experimentation are of course necessary and 
many practical details as to relationships 
with schools, salaries, selection of agencies 
for placement, and so on, need to be worked 
out. 

The extension of the training period, 
already achieved in teacher training, does 
not, as the authors of “ Redirecting Teacher 
Education ” point out, necessarily mean in- 
crease in the professional competence of 
school graduates. Nor will any single de- 
vice bring the desired optimum. Rather, as 
development in other professions has proven 
and the current thinking in both teaching 
and social work indicate, a variety of ap- 
proaches and a continuing responsibility by 
the profession itself are imperative.® 


*See Lucia B. Clow: “Development of Staff 
Following School Training,” p. 211 of this issue. 
*See Grace Marcus: “ What Is the Relation- 
ship of the Trained Social Worker to Social Work 
Education?” The Compass. July-August 1938. 
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Book Reviews 


Social Work Book-of-the-Month 


HE Gateway TO History, by Allan Nevins. 

Mr. Nevins is a lover of history who frankly 

and successfully aims to enlist others in the 
pursuit of historical reading. His discussion of 
the purposes, difficulties, and standards of good 
historical writing and his description of the knowl- 
edges essential in the historian’s equipment have 
an intrinsic interest. They have in addition a 
special significance for social workers who are 
concerned about what social workers should know 
in order better to understand the complicated 
affairs of human beings. (Trade edition, $4, 
Appleton-Centvry, or THe Famity; text-book 
edition, $3, Heath, or THe FAMILY.) 


SoctaL Srupy or PirrssurcH: Community 
Problems and Social Services of Alle- 
gheny County: Philip Klein and Collab- 

orators. 958 pp., 1938. Columbia University 
Press, New York, or THE Famtry, $4.75. 


This distinguished social study is concerned not 
only with Pittsburgh but with Allegheny County. 
There is a greater population outside the city than 
in and it is by no manner of means entirely sub- 
urban and commuting. These points are forcibly 
brought out in the whole backgrounding of the 
study, for the first part of the work is the build- 
ing up of a picture of the city and county. The 
differing communities—of different sizes, different 
industries, different ethnic groups, different ori- 
gins, different terrains—-present a fairly fantastic 
pattern. 

This impressive delineation is followed by chap- 
ters on “The Chances for a Living,” “ Social 
Legislation and Labor Organization,” “ Physical 
Conditions of Life” (including housing), “ Racial 
and Ethnic Stratification,” and finally, completing 
the description, a very frank discussion of “ So- 
cial Attitudes, Public Opinion, and Pressure 
Groups.” For this descriptive part of the study 
the local Citizens Committee by previous agree- 
ment did not assume responsibility. It did assume 
responsibility, however, for the chapters on social 
services and for the recommendations made. 

The presentation of the social attitudes of a 
community has rarely been approached with such 
frankness in a study of this sort. With a recog- 
nition that there are liberal organizations and 
liberal thinking, there has been no mincing of 
words in affirming certain prevalent prejudicing 
ideologies such as: the earlier immigration of 
Northern and Western Europe considers itself the 
real “American” confronting the “ foreigners” 
who have come from other parts of Europe; the 
Opposition occasioned by labor organizations— 
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though it is always to be remembered that the 
picture is diversified (the United Mine Workers 
have long been in the County, the steel industry 
in Pittsburgh as indicated in a note since the 
study was completed has taken a different posi- 
tion) ; the old assumption that the poor are poor 
because they are shiftless, inefficient, need to be 
rescued, the unemployed because they do not want 
to work. Of course such attitudes are found in 
all American communities but there are certain 
accentuations in Pittsburgh which are shown by 
implication in the lack—greater than in some other 
communities—of influences and manifested think- 
ing in other directions. Still there is recognition 
that what is here outlined is only part of a larger 
whole: 


Even if it wished to do so, Allegheny County 
could not establish utopian social relations and a 
local economic life that would conflict with the 
economic organization of the nation as a whole. 
It can be responsible only for making the effects 
of our particular civilization no more serious and 
disrupting within its own borders than they need 
be or than they are in other communities of 
the land. 


As we go on to the analysis of the social serv- 
ices we find successive examples of a noteworthy 
presentation of the elements, factors, and results 
involved, and what may be considered in con- 
nection with development. It omits nothing and 
yet is equally understandable to both lay and pro- 
fessional readers. Not only in form but in content 
and philosophy it is of unusually suggestive value 
even to those readers not interested in Allegheny 
County itself. A detailed analysis of certain 
outstanding problems follows each statement. 

Indeed, the whole book seen:s to me to be a 
document which, because of its re-formulation of 
present day changes in thinking and practice in 
the whole field of social work and the broadness 
of its approach to the many problems in the 
many fields, takes its place as a very useful vol- 
ume for handy and constant consultation. Because 
of what it has attempted to do, we know that 
its authors expect the value of challenges as we 
go on in the common search. 

I cannot, of course, touch on the range covered 
even in the recommendations so I will confine 
myself to criticism of a few points only. 

In a recommendation for a new society to be 
formed for the County, a generic family case work 
agency to take the place of one family and two 
children’s agencies, I am not sure that due con- 
sideration was given to one question: Even if 
agencies are doing essentially the same kind of 
case work, does that therefore spell a combina- 
tion? Within the limits of what a community 
may afford, should not social work be allowed 
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to grow so that there may be value in friendly 
rivals, who may develop and contribute by experi- 
mentation side by side in different ways, provided 
of course they are equally efficient? That is, the 
highest efficiency in social work does not neces- 
sarily spell monopoly. Even the largest industries 
in certain fields do not have exclusive possession 
of their fields. 

Again, in an excellent restatement of “ Leisure 
Time Activities,” separated from the particular 
purposes of particular group agencies, much is 
rightly made of a recognition of what should 
be the starting points—that which gives pleasure, 
whatever it is. Here I wonder whether sufficient 
recognition has been given to the possible wider 
implication in the quality of gregariousness in 
man. Does it not contain some seeds of what 
we may later recognize as the social spirit? 
People who have never heard of a social spirit 
may like to work with other people and, with 
no thought of doing for others in their minds, 
may actually be doing things for others. That 
which may bring the highest enjoyment to one 
who is limited by resources and culture, who has 
led a cramped life, may have rudimentary ele- 
ments of sociality in it. In other words, we 
should recognize that altruism is involved in the 
very earliest seeking for pleasurable experiences 
not as something “added” after enjoyable group 
activities have been experienced. 

This brings me to another point: being a social 


person is not indicated in the study as a natural 


growth for everyone. We have not approached 
such a high grade of civilization—and never will— 
when potentially the world may not gain by social 
contributions from each adult apart from the 
social contribution each makes through work 
which he has to do to keep going. We have just 
discovered ways of making social contributions. 
In the discussion of the problem of the aged, for 
example, where the danger of “useless” and 
unhappy people presents itself, this concept of 
possible social contributions would have been par- 
ticularly appropriate. Because of the study’s direct 
and indirect appeal for a democratic civilization, 
why should it not bring out this ideal—that every 
citizen has opportunity for and is making some 
voluntary social contribution, however small—a 
real contribution, not simply the giving of a dollar 
to the Community Fund. 

In the very careful study of methods for con- 
tinuing social planning I wonder if some recog- 
nition should not be given to seemingly queer 
new projects which an individual or a group may 
attempt, without Chest support, and these be 
watched by the planners to see what they may 
be developing? Sparks sometimes fly from unex- 
pected places. Some of the most advanced work 
of today has started through independent groups 
who were thought queer, and while this does not 


mean the acceptance and support of all—for mogt 

will be pathetic—it does mean an awareness to 

pioneering which may point another road ahead, 
Francis H. McLeay 


MERICA on Rerer: Marie Dresden Lane 
and Francis Steegmuller. 180 pp., 1938 
Harcourt, Brace and Co., New York, or 

Tue Famiry, $2.00. 


There is validity in this book, based as it is upon 
facts that are not to be disputed and upon the 
insight of a keenly intelligent and sensitive social 
worker who did the fact finding as a participator 
in the administration of public relief. Mrs. Lane 
is fortunate in having her material presented by 
Mr. Steegmuller whose simple, forceful writing 
puts across this vivid picture of governmental 
social services, analyzes them, and out of the 
analysis presents the “next steps” toward a better 
synthesis of vast federal operations that should 
produce, in a not too distant future, “a decent life 
for all” in the United States. 

The positive values in our decentralized gover- 
mental pattern are as carefully studied as are the 
negative aspects of our system. Constructive plan- 
ning is possible, the authors show, within the 
framework of our government, whose anatomy it 
is hard to change, but whose functions are suscep- 
tible of modification. Federal activity in the areas 
of education, recreation, and the arts may be the 
most dramatic proof of flexibility in government 
administration. 

To find out what the CCC program, the WPA 
projects, the NYA grants and other federal relief 
programs have meant in terms of intelligent plan- 
ning for the future, the authors suggest a federal 
commission, patterned after the Royal Commission 
of England, “to make possible a thorough study 
and evaluation of relief problems in the present 
transition from emergency to long-time opera- 
tions.” This, along with three other “next steps” 
at the conclusion uf the book, are realistic out- 
growths of the facts presented and of an objective 
analysis of the past functioning of government 
relief programs in relation to the need of human 
beings for security in work, in health, in leisure, 
and in all that goes to make life worth while. 


Marion PERKINS 


HYSICIANS anp Mepicat Care: Esther 
Lucile Brown. 202 pp., 1937. Russell Sage 
Foundation, New York, or THe Famaity, 754. 


This is one of the monographs in the series 
dealing with certain professions in the United 
States. The volume under review is essential for 
the practitioner or layman who desires a concise 
and readable book dealing with such subjects a 
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medical education, the national organizations in 


the fields of medicine, adequate medical care for 
all the people, health insurance and state medicine, 
the income, number, and distribution of physicians, 
and new forms of medical service. Obviously, due 
to the compactness of the book, an exhaustive 
treatment could not be given to any of the subjects 
discussed. But the essential facts are there in con- 
densed and palatable form. 

Nearly half of the book is given over to medical 
education with a striking contrast presented be- 
tween the paucity of standards of a few years ago 
and the advance being made at long last. In dis- 
cussing psychiatric instruction in medical schools, 
the author states that the Division of Psychiatric 
Education of the National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene “insists that the medical student should 
be taught to think in terms of the patient as an 
entire person, instead of thinking of a specific dis- 
ease process or defect.” She points out that this 
is “a new approach to those who have been trained 
to view the patient as the more or less incidental 
container of an interesting bio-chemical, physical 
or bacteriological situation.” It is evident from 
the discussion of psychiatric instruction that there 
remains much still to be done, for many schools 
are “seriously handicapped by insufficient faculty, 
lack of funds, and lack of clinical facilities.” 

The sections on health insurance and state medi- 
cine should be of especial interest to all who are 
concerned with these questions. The discussion is 
objective and searching. 

It would be helpful if the second edition would 
carry an index and a bibliography of sources used. 
I could find no references to papers given at the 
National Conference of Social Work, such as the 
one, for instance, “ Health Insurance in a National 
Health Program,” by John A. Kingsbury (1937 
Proceedings, page 474). 


Paut L. BENJAMIN 
Buffalo Council of Social Agencies 


HE Conrrieution or PsycHIatry TO AN 

UNDERSTANDING OF Mopern Soctety. The 

American Journal of Sociology, Volume 
XLII, Number 6, May, 1937. University of 
Chicago Press, $1.00. 


A volume of a scientific journal devoted to the 
inter-relation of social disorganization and indi- 
vidual disorganization cannot fail to be of interest 
to social workers whose daily practice derives from 
this problem. 

This number of the American Journal of Soci- 
ology is a symposium of six psychiatrists, a psy- 
chologist, a cultural anthropologist, and a social 
psychologist. The articles by the psychiatrists 
vary considerably in the systematic body of knowl- 
edge that underlies their discussions and in the 
degree that they clarify for the reader what that 
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body of knowledge is—a variation ranging from 
the clear and precise statements of Alexander and 
Schilder to the vagueness of Adler’s concept of a 
“style of life” and the intricacies of Burrow. 

In his article in the series Dr. Herbert Blumer, 
one of the editors of the Journal, notes that there 
seem to be four basic positions which the psy- 
chiatric contributors share more or less and which 
seem to comprise the psychiatric view of the prob- 
lem: social disorganization is an extension of indi- 
vidual disorganization; it is unconsciously moti- 
vated; it is a product of unfortunate childhood 
experiences; its elimination requires an effective 
scheme of childhood education. From the socio- 
logical view he indicates the need of study directed 
“to revealing the psychological character of a 
social structure, and to showing the way in which 
this psychological structure, in the case of any 
social status, makes ingression into personal 
experience.” 

Both the psychiatric and the sociological con- 
tributors recognize that the methods of study in 
the two fields are different. In particular, Alexan- 
der gives an excellent critical review of methodo- 
logical errors in both fields. One of the errors he 
calls “ psychoanalyzing society” and another “ the 
sociological point of view in psychiatry.” The 
clarification in this symposium of the need for 
each field to develop its own methods has perhaps 
contributed to a present trend toward regarding 
medical psychoanalysis and applied psychoanalysis 
as different sciences. 

The opportunity that group workers and case 
workers have to be a dynamic factor on the pre- 
ventive side is readily inferred from all the papers 
in this series, but especially in the articles of 
Alexander, Blumer, and Schilder. Furthermore, 
the volume is a challenge to social workers to 
make their own allied contributions to the prob- 
lem of the relation between social and individual 
disorganization. Already there are a few practic- 
ing social workers who are trained in both the 
sociological and psychological fields. More are 
needed, for it is through their leadership that 
social work will be enabled to make its own and 
unique contribution. 

Betsey Lipsey 
Philadelphia Family Society 
NEW Deat ror Youtu: The Story of the 
National Youth Administration: Betty and 
Ernest K. Lindley. 309 pp., 1938. Viking 
Press, or THE Famiry, $3.00. 


This book, presenting as it does the results of 
a study made by reliable observers of N.Y.A. work 
all over the country, should find its place in the 
library of all interested in any way in present 
social problems. There is careful analysis of 
every kind of activity, with illustrations in terms 
of projects as well as individual human results. 
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One cannot complete a reading of it without 
realizing that we have in this country been waste- 
ful not only of our physical resources—in denuded 
lands, in soil erosion—but of our human resources. 
What started out to be a service to youth excluded 
by the depression from normally opening employ- 
ment, has revealed indeed the potentialities in 
youth in rather amazing ways. One sees in the 
college aid the discovery of remarkable students 
who in no other way could have gone on to higher 
education and to contributions to civilization. It 
is the same throughout—the emergence of unsus- 
pected aptitudes, skills, ideals. 

The social implications, of course, go far beyond 
the employment and counseling side. There are 
constant revelations of influences working back 
into the homes of the youth, developing a better 
life there. Above all one’senses a training in a 
social way of living, a co-operative way as con- 
trasted with the extreme individualistic philosophy 
which has brought us where we are. These are 
indicated, for example, in the projects in working 
together as responsible co-operators—not as indi- 
vidual workers on a wage. In this way N.Y.A. 
has helped and is helping towards a higher social 
philosophy. Francis H. McLean 


To Read or to Use 


How We Spend Our Money will be welcomed 
by those who have been following the reports of 
the investigation conducted by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics of money disbursements of wage earners 
and clerical workers. The later study by this 
agency and the Bureau of Home Economics 
(through a W.P.A. project) which investigated 
characteristics of consumer purchases also con- 
tributes some findings to the relatively little known 
area of our economic life: how people spend their 
money. The study was conducted during 1935-36, 
midway between census years, and is useful for the 
student and social worker who is skeptical of gen- 
eralizing from the 1930 census figures “ because the 
depression changed all that.” The use of pictorial 
statistics adds to the clarity of the presentation of 
such topics as Adequacy of Diets in Small Towns, 
Housing Facilities of the Working Class, and 
Where a Typical Family Dollar Goes. (10¢, 
Public Affairs Pamphlet, No. 18, 1938, 8 West 40th 
Street, New York, N. Y.) 


Your Income and Mine is a companion piece to 
How We Spend Our Money and has a summary of 
the recent Brookings Institution study of The 
Income Structure of the United States by Maurice 
Leven. Although the average American working 
in a factory earned $963 in 1936 as against $1,500 
in 1929, his real earnings as related to the cost of 
living were 94 cents in 1936 for every $1 in 1929. 
(10¢, Public Affairs Pamphlet, No. 20, 1938, 8 
West 40th Street, New York, N. Y.) 
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Tax Delinquency and Premature Land Uge 
Transition is a useful volume for those endeavor. 


ing to bring sense and reason into our present &¢ 


chaotic local tax systems; and taxation is im. 
portant in connection with sufficient funds for 
public welfare and other civic needs—education, 
for instance. 

This monograph considers the effects of at- 
tempts to convert land suitable for forestry and 
pasture into farms which will be unproductive; of 
cutting up of farms into superfluous building lots 
in suburban areas; as well as zoning schemes 
which result in blocks suitable for one- or two 
family houses being devoted to apartment or 
business purposes. 

Unnecessary or premature subdivisions, for ex- 
ample, when their new streets are accepted as 
public, mean indebtedness for street paving, laying 
sewers, and so forth. Theoretically, this is a 
charge on the property, to be covered by taxes; 
actually, when the land does not sell for building 
purposes, the assessments are not paid and the 
rest of the tax-payers eventually have to bear 
the burden. The ordinary tax-payer (often keen 
to spot excess public relief) does not realize this 
as one of the ways in which he is victimized 
The report suggests that unproductive farm land 
should be used for state forests; public expro- 
priation for park and other purposes would be 
far more economical. 

Public policies which may limit such premature 
land use transition are presented, including the 
idea that there should be refusal to accept streets 
as public streets in unnecessary new subdivisions 
to avoid involvement in public improvements on 
them. (25¢, Tax Policy, June, 1938, 309 East 
34th Street, New York, N. Y.) 

Case Work and Group Work come together in 
the June, 1938, Visiting Teachers Bulletin. Gertrude 
Wilson, Ruth Gartland, and Helen Ross present 
the methods of case work and group work and the 
understanding of behavior procured through these 


two specialties. (10¢, Gladys Dobson, Business _ 


Manager, Child Guidance Clinic, Doernbecher 
Hospital, Marquam Hill, Portland, Ore.) 

Understanding the Child at Play (the June, 1938, 
issue of Understanding the Child) will be of 
special interest to workers in agencies that are 
experimenting with play groups. (15¢, National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene, 50 W. 50th St, 
New York, N. Y.) 

Responsibility of the State in Child Adoption, 
by Mary Ruth Colby, is a plea for realism in the 
job of fitting parents to a child and vice versa 
Increase in qualified agencies to investigate adop- 
tion cases and closer working relationships between 


courts and state departments of public welfare are 


among her recommendations. (The Child, March- 
April, 1938, 10¢ from the Supt. of Documents, 
Washington, D. C.) 
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